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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE noon of March 4th saw the end of the 49th Con- 
gress and the midpoint of Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
The conclusion of the President’s second year in office has set 
newspapers on both sides to reviewing his achievements, and 
comparing them with the expectations he excited. The Tribune 
shows what an indictment of the President and his party might be 
based on that two years’ record. But writing indictments is not 
writing history. The Democratic party and its chosen leader 
have done a good many foolish and some unpatriotic things since 
they came into power. We think they have done enough of both 
to satisfy the American people that the best interests of the coun- 
try will be served by displacing them two years hence. But the 
Democratic half of the nation is not made up of either knaves or 
fools, and the course of this Administration has not been a course 
of mere foolish wrongdoing. It certainly has not come up to the 
hopes of many who helped Mr. Cleveland into the Presidency. 
But no earthly administration could have realized the ideal which 
was floating before the mind of a large number of our amateurs in 
politics. It is not that it has not been an ideal administration 
that has been its condemnation, but that it has fallen distinctly 
below its Republican predecessors in patriotic instincts, in effective 
management, in the character of its subordinate officials, in econ- 
omy of the public income, and in the enforcement of the law for 
the reform of the civil service. 

It is said that Mr. Cleveland makes no secret of his wish to 
be renominated next year, in spite of his gratuitous assurances to 
the contrary in the letter of acceptance of 1884. But he is not 
confident of being renominated, or of being reélected if he should 
be. He recognizes the fact that if the Republicans pay more at- 
tention to locality than they did in 1884 they have a good chance 
of carrying the close Northern States, and he recognizes that the 
Democrats no longer are sure of the votes of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 





THE closing hours of Congress were characterized by a nota- 
ble absence of disorder. Both branches were in confinual session 
for twenty-five hours at the least, but the business was done most- 
ly in committees of conference, and the attendance on these, with 
the usual absenteeism of a protracted sitting, left both without a 
quorum. As a consequence, there was no use of getting the floor 
for the kind of measures which often are rushed through at the 
last moment, and the only business of importance, besides the 
adoption of conference reports on the appropriation bills, was the 
adoption by the House of the bill to repeal the Tenure of Office 
act. The majority in the House has shown a curious reluctance 
to deal with this measure. Some of them seem to feel that it is 
two-edged, and that the liberty it grants may be used by the next 
President against the Democrats now in office as freely as the 
present executive may use it against Republicans. But when it 
was definitely brought up for action, the House passed it by a 
large majority. 

Had it passed without the confirmation of Mr. James C. 
Trotter as Recorder of Deeds for the District of Columbia, Mr. 
James Matthews of Albany would have been reappointed to that 
office, in spite of the general resistance of the people of the Dis- 
trict and his repeated rejection by the Senate. As between Mr. 


Matthews and Mr. Trotter, the Senate very properly preferred 
the latter, although he also is an outsider brought to Washington 
to manage local affairs and to pocket fees paid by the people of 
the District. But the Columbians may congratulate themselves 
on getting the better man of the two. 








THE Senate did good work in amending the Naval bill so as to 
more than double the amounts to be expended on armed cruisers, 
and in standing stiffly by this amendment until the House yielded. 
We should have liked to see them as obstinate with regard to the 
clause in the Postoffice Appropriation bill which gave American 
steamship lines $500,000 for carrying the mails to countries south of 
us. This would have been a good place to teach the House a lesson 
about promptness in such legislation by offering the alternative of 
an extra sessionin April. That the new House would assent to 
the appropriation we have little doubt ; and the Senate would have 
done well to leave the whole matter to its decision. As it is, the 
failure to insist is at the expense of our merchant shipping’s devel- 
opment. There is an offer, for instance, from the Argentine Con- 
federation to grant a line from Buenos Ayres twice the subsidy we 
should have paid, if we should agree to pay the third. But will 
there be such an offer next year? 





THE hottest debate in the closing hours of Congress was begun 
by an able speech from Mr. Hoar, criticising in the Senate the de- 
lays and incapacity of the House. After speaking of its failure to 
deal with important measures which had passed the Senate with 
the support of gentlemen of both parties, he proceeded : 


“T read the other day in the newspapers a letter from a gentleman who 
was said to be Speaker of the House of Representatives; I will not undertake 
now to say whether he holds that office or not. It was addressed toa gen- 
tleman who was said to hold the office of chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the House of Representatives and to two other gentlemen of 
wide National reputation holding high positions in the councils of the Dem- 
ocratic party. These three gentlemen wrote to the Speaker and complained 
that they had not been recognized by him for the purpose of moving a meas- 
ure for the revision of the tariff—a measure which the American people de- 
sire, and which a majority of the members of that body also desired. And 
the Speaker replied, stating as his reason for refusing to recognize, on the 
floor of the body over which he presided, a gentleman to make that motion, 
that he did not approve of the measure which that gentleman prop to 
move and that, therefore, he would not recognize him for that purpose. But 
he said that if these gentlemen wouldcarry their proposed revision to the 
tariff into a Democratic caucus, and would submit to what should turn out 
to be the views of that caucus on the subject, whether they were the views 
of the House of Representatives or not, he, then, in his discretion, would 
permit that motion to be made. Now I say that up to any time within the 
last twenty years, such an attempted usurpation of power would have 
created a storm in this country that would have either driven the usurper 
out of his seat or would have occasioned a revolution in the Government it- 
self. Here isa claim advanced in the face of the American people, alike 
overthrowing the constitutional power of the Senate and the constitutional 
power of the House, and degrading every single member of that great as- 
sembly, the House of Representatives, which ought to be the most dignified 
legislative body on the face of the earth. 

Of course this brought Democratic Senators to their feet to 
denounce Mr. Hoar for violating the rule of Congressional court- 
esy, which forbids criticism in one branch upon the doings of the 
other and of its officers. But Mr. Hoar, by the terms he used, had 
avoided any technical breach of the rule; and certainly the pub- 
lication of the letter had made the matter the property of the 
Senate as well of the country. 

When the usual rising vote of thanks to Mr. Carlisle was ta- 
xen in the House, several representatives, notably Mr. Reagan, 
kept their seats. The Republicans ought to have followed the eX- 
cellent precedent set by the Democrats in Speaker Keifer’s case. 





BEsIDEs this pocket veto of the River and Harbor bill, Mr. 
Cleveland allowed two bills to become law without his signature by 
expiration of the constitutional limit of ten days, because he diss 
sented from some things they contain. As these ten days elapsed 
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before Congress adjourned, the President surely had time to sig- 
nify to Congress what he thought objectionable in the Anti-Polyg- 
amy bill and the Trade Dollar Redemption bill, so that they 
might be amended. In the case of the former, any such defect as 
the President sees may be remedied by the Supreme Court, if it 
find Congress has exceeded its constitutional powers. But in the 
matter of the trade dollar Congress certainly has acted within its 
powers in voting an increase of our standard silver dollars by the 
recoinage of trade dollars in that form. And the President would 
have given the House a fresh assurance that he is in earnest about 
retrenching the coinage of silver if he had vetoed that bill, and 
had supported the Senate in resisting that objectionable clause. 
There may be precedents for this treatment of bills which 
commend themselves in part only to the Executive. But it would 
seem that a President is just as responsible for what he might 
have prevented and did not, as for what he approves by his signa- 
ture. Mr. Cleveland has his full share of responsibility for the 
large addition to our silver coinage which this bill will make. 





NEXT in number to Mr. Cleveland’s vetoes of pension bills— 
only one of which was passed by the House over his veto—came 
his vetoes of bills for the erection of public buildings. But in this 
case he seems to have been governed by some principle of dis- 
crimination of which the public knows nothing. Thus six South- 
ern towns, with an aggregate population of 23,653, get as many 
public buildings with the assent of the President. But Lynn, in 
Massachusetts, with a population of 38,724, and Dayton, in Ohio, 
with 38,274, are refused them. In Dayton the national govern- 
ment collects more than $2,000,000 a year in revenue, and pays 
$3,850 a year in rent. In Owensburg, Ky., it collects $1,640,000 a 
year—chiefly in whiskey taxes,—and pays $575 in rent. But 
Owensburg is to have a building. 





It is far from certain that an extra session of the 50th Con- 
gress will not have to be called early in the fall. The impression 
grows at Washington that this will be necessary. The appropria- 
tions for the next financial year aggregate about $260,000,000 ; the 
receipts are safely estimated at $356,000,000. That is, after the 
3@th of June the Treasury will be hoarding coin and currency at 
the rate of $8,000,000 a month, withdrawing it from circulation and 
thus disturbing the course of business. By the 1st of October there 
will be about $25,000,000 thus hoarded, with the certainty of an 
indefinite continuance of the press until the whole circulation of 
the country has been absorbed, or Congress has come to the help 
of the business world. 

Besides this the pocket veto of the River and Harbor bill, and 
the defeat of the fortifications appropriation bill and of the Defi- 
ciency Appropriation bill, will cause serious embarrassment and 
loss, which must be obviated. The River and Harbor bill was 
drawn with great care, and upon the advice of expert engineers as 
regards most, if not all, of its appropriations. But the President 
saw some motes in it, and he seems to share in the excessive and 
unreasonable prejudice against this class of appropriations which 
the newspapers have so absurdly fostered. So great and necessary 
works on our coast, our great rivers and the lakes are to be left un- 
finished, and even allowed to decay for want of the money to fin- 
ish them, while others, equally needed, are not to be begun. This 
is a foolish economy, and in many quarters it will cause a reason- 
able dissatisfaction, which will help to an extra session. 

The Deficiency Appropriation bill covered the cost of finishing 
the three unfinished cruisers, of extending postal facilities to 
smaller cities, of telegraphing the approach of storms in the sig- 
nal-service bureau, and other matters not less important. But 
it came to the Senate too late to be engrossed and presented to the 
President for his signature, seventeen minutes only being left for 
this. 

THE death of Henry Ward Beecher leaves a place which is 
not to be filled. After all deductions, Mr. Beecher was a unique 
man, whose influence in his best days was a distinct social force 








on the best lines of influence. He had the excitable temperament 
of the born orator, with a freedom from conventionality and a 
genuine warmth of human sympathy and bright humor which 
won audiences, and a magical voice whose range was beyond that 
of the most delicate instrument. If he had been in any sense an 
independent thinker, and notan eolian harp for all the currents and 
winds of opinion to play upon, and if he also had had as much 
firmness of will as he had impulse, he would have been the ideal 
popular leader. But even he was an eminent illustration of the 
fact that no one who tries to govern men, and yet leaves oratory 
and the enthusiasm it inspires out of the calculation, has succeeded 
in understanding our human nature. 

He was thoroughly American, and no other American had so 
great an audience. So much of the best thought as got a national 
hearing did go through him in great measure. He interpreted 
the thinkers of his age to the great middle class of intelligent but 
not independent minds. His best work was done in the struggle 
against slavery and for the Union. His mission to England in the 
hottest days of the Civil War was a service the country should 
never forget. He faced howling mobs in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter with unshaken courage, and told John Bull some home truths 
about his responsibility for slavery with his usual winning suav- 
ity. 

Hisinfluence received its first shock through his championship 
of President Johnson’s ideas about reconstruction. But the sorest 
blow was the Tilton accusation and trial. We never gave cre- 
dence to the gravest charge then brought against him ; but in view 
of his own confessions there can be no doubt that his intimacy 
with Mrs. Tilton was injurious to her husband and sinful in Mr. 
Beecher. So much he admitted and deplored, as honestly we be- 
lieve as David in the fifty-first Psalm defends his grosser sins with 
Bathsbeba. But from that time Mr. Beecher was a blighted man, 
and his influence wrecked. The great part of the public refused 
to accept his versions of the story, and regarded him as doubly 
guilty in having denied the truth. Many of those who did believe 
him were alienated afterward by his erratic course in politics and 
his changes in theology. In both he drifted without a helm, for 
he had no fixed convictions in either. Such convictions as he had 
belonged to the border land of both church and state. 

It is said he was about to undertake the writing of his autobi- 
ography. We regret that he did not live to accomplish this task. 
No man of his profession in recent times has had a more eventful 
career, since his settlement in 1837 over the little Presbyterian 
church in Lawrenceburg, Ind., to his painless exit. But as it is, 
there are a great number of autobiographic passages in his ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” his novel, and his sermons. 





THE case of Dr. McGlynn takes a new complexion with the 
receipt of a despatch from the Pope blessing that recalcitrant priest 
and his congregation. It is evident that Archbishop Corrigan and 
Cardinal Simeoni—just now deceased—are not the only advisers 
the Papal See looks to for counsel in this difficult question. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, of Baltimore, now in Rome, advises that the church 
proceed with the utmost caution in its dealings with the labor 
organizations and movements in America. He especially ex- 
presses his own satisfaction with the constitution and objects of 
the Knights of Labor. It is evident that the Church of Rome has 
no intention of putting itself out of touch with the working people 
who form so great a part of itsstrength. Whatever Gregory XVI. 
may have done, Leo. XIII. will not break needlessly with the 
democracy. And other churches will doubtless study the example. 

When the Founder of the Church was asked to decide a dis- 
pute about an inheritance, he declined on the ground that he was 
not “‘a ruler or a divider” over men. No doubt there was a right 
and a wrong side to that controversy, and Jesus cannot have been 
indifferent to the right. But his method was to deal with the 
roots from which social strifes spring, not with the branches. 
And the modern Church will act wisely if it avoid any partisan- 
ship with either side, and labor for that transformation of men’s 
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spirits and their ideals of life which will cut the roots of strife and 
make all social problems easy of solution. 





THE New York Assembly has passed the Field Civil Code by 
a vote of 65 to 48. Twice already the code has passed the Legis- 
lature, but has been vetoed by the Governor. It has been defeated 
repeatedly in the Assembly, chiefly by the influence of the legal 
profession. Its chances of passing the Senate are good, and it is 
believed that Gov. Hill will sign it. Ifso, the State of New York 
will be greatly benefited by the superior simplicity, publicity and 
accessibility of a code, even if the lawyers get less to do in the 
way of hunting up the statutes and fishing the meaning out of 
their studied verbosity. The code of criminal law and the code of 
procedure are already in force; and all three of the codes have 
been adopted in a number of the Western States and Territories. 
Mr. David Dudley Field was their chief author. 

In England a similar codification of the laws has been pre- 
pared by Chief Justice Stephens, but it has not been adopted by 
Parliament, chiefly through the want of time for its discussion. 
It also is much opposed by members of the legal profession, and it 
is said to be even more intelligible to the lay mind than the Field 
Code. But as only one in six of the members of Parliament is a 
lawyer, the opposition of the bar will probably not defeat it. 





In New York the Prohibitionists justify their resistance to High 
License on the plea that it stands in the way of a prohibitory law. 
In Pennsylvania they oppose it, although a prohibitory amend- 
ment to the Constitution is moving on to the popular vote as fast as 
the Constitution itselfallows. They argue that High License does 
more harm than good. Yet in Illinois it has closed a large part of 
the saloons. The statistics of Chicago are used to discredit it, but 
most unjustly. The city is increasing rapidly in population, and 
has established a much more efficient police system. As a conse- 
quence, High License, although it has checked the increase of sa- 
loons, has not a reduced number of arrests for drunkenness to show. 

In Kentucky the Prohibitionists have organized as a third 
party, and have put a full State ticket in the field. This has not 
been the rule in the South; whatever progress Prohibition has 
made there has been on the non-partisan plan almost entirely. 





THE favorable reception of the Nicaragua Canal bill in Con- 
gress was based upon the idea that it was preferable to the Pana- 
ma plan,not only in cheapness, but in conformity to our American 
ideas of canal policy. It was supposed that the concessions made 
by Nicaragua for such a canal were still available, and that that 
republic and our own would exercise entire control over it. But 
the representative of Nicaragua in London dispels this impression 
very roughly. He writes to The Times: “‘ The President of Nica- 
ragua has ordered me to deny the existence of a treaty with the 
United States stipulating that that country should control the 
Nicaraguan Canal recently mentioned in connection with the 
formation of a company to build the canal. The treaty alluded 
to is doubtless that of 1864, which lapsed because of the failure of 
the United States Senate to ratify it. My Government in grant- 
ing any concession will not omit any means to secure the strict- 
est neutrality for the canal.” 

Evidently England is pursuing her policy of keeping a hold 
on Central America and any waterway through it to connect the 
two oceans, in despite of the United States. And her relations 
with Nicaragua are so intimate as to make this an easy matter. 
Nor is it remarkable that our neighbor prefers to be on good terms 
with the commercial power which cultivates commercial relations 
with her, rather than with the nearer and bigger neighbor who 
does nothing of the sort. This announcement is another direct 
and evil consequence of our failure to do anything for our mer- 
chant shipping. 


THE decision of the Philadelphia members of the House of 
Representatives at Harrisburg to propose such a districting of 
Philadelphia as would leave no constituency for Mr. Randall is not 








to be wondered at. In the recent session of Congress that gentle- 
man gave abundant evidence that he is not the man to represent 
the city of Philadelphia. It was his resistance which prevented 
the passage of the Senate’s fortification bill. Inthe name of econ- 
omy he insisted on investing the nation’s money in cheap cast- 
steel guns, a weapon now abandoned by all the civilized nations. 
He did his full share to prevent the proper enlargement of the 
national navy on the lines laid down by the Senate. And his al- 
leged loyalty to the Protection policy was very poorly shown in 
his proposed bill for the modification of the tariff, while his posi- 
tion as a Democratic leader availed nothing to secure any action 
from the House. Certainly any addition to the Republican dele- 
gation from this city would have been worth more to the city and 
the nation than Mr. Randall has lately been. 

There would be, no doubt, a decided protest against any vio- 
lent interference with the arrangement of the Philadelphia districts, 
but the fact is that the present grouping of the Democratic wards 
is in effect a gerrymander which even Governor Pattison felt called 
upon to denounce. It is not possible by any arrangement which 
does not alter the mode of voting to give the Democrats more than 
one Philadelphia district ; and it is quite easy to obliterate that one 
by running the lines across the city from river to river instead of 
massing the Delaware river wards. 





MASSACHUSETTS has copied from our city the building associa- 
tion method of promoting thrift among the working classes, but 
has called it ‘ codperative banking.” It has had a very good de- 
gree of success, although the companies have been much larger 
than with us, and correspondingly few in number. ‘The limit 
fixed for each by the law is a capital of one million dollars, 
divided into 5,000 shares. But some of the companies have ex- 
ceeded this limit, and are asking from the Legislature permission 
to treat the million limit as meaning actual, paid-up capital. It 
seems to us that this is putting far too many eggs into one basket. 

The great attraction of this method of inducing people to save 
is that they save to invest, and not simply to hoard. Canon 
Stubbs in discussion of the saving among English poor says that 
the want of an opportunity to invest savings is a great discourage- 
ment of the habit. He calls attention to the fact that it is the 
constant opportunity to invest which encourages savings among 
the middle classes. 





THE Tories are pushing their new rules of procedure through 
the House of Commons, by way of preparation for passing an 
Irish Coercion Act. This act will be as extreme as any which pre- 
ceded it, if we may judge from the tone taken by Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in their utterances on the subject. 
The latter violated all the decencies of debate in his reply to Mr. 
Dillon, announcing his readiness to repress discussion in Ireland 
by the slaughter of all who refused to obey the Castle’s proclama- 
tion, Mr. Dillon and his associates in the Home Rule delegation 
not excepted. But will the Liberal Unionists go with the Tories 
in this picce of drastic legislation? Some of them—Mr. Bright 
Mr. Chamberlain especially—will have to eat their own words if 
they do. It is just twenty years since John Bright stood up alone 
in the House of Commons to recall the long series of Coercive 
Acts, to which another was about to added, and to remind the 
House how little had been accomplished for public order by such 
laws. Evidently it is felt that their Coercion Act is the worst 
corner the Tories have to turn. The Times tries to work up its 
friends the Liberal Unionists into a frenzy of anti-Irish feeling, 
with a view to a solid vote for the bill. Lord Hartington will have 
no scruples; he is ready for anything. As regards Ireland he is 
not a whit more liberal than is Lord Salisbury, and rather less so 
than Lord Randolph Churchill. But some among his following, as 
well as Mr. Chamberlain, will kick over the traces. They will ask 
why such extraordinary powers are asked to suppress a resistance 
to rent-paying, which affects less than sixty Irish estates, and 
which does not stand in the way of cruel evictions! . They will 
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ask why may not the general law of procedure for the three 
kingdoms be so amended as to meet the difficulty—as was prom- 
ised in the Queen’s speech—instead of special legislation for Ire- 
land, which is a damaging confession that that country cannot be 
“governed like an English shire?’’ But probably not enough 
will resist to defeat the bill. 

At the same time it is evident that the fates are not with the 
Tories. After the resignation of Lord Randolph and the death of 
Lord Iddesleigh, and Mr. Goschen’s defeat at Liverpool, and the 
Liberal victory in Burnley, comes the resignation of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach from the Irish secretaryship because of the failure of 
of his sight, and the appointment of a much weaker and 
even less conciliatory man in his place. Mr. Balfour has managed 
to make himself detested as Scotch secretary by every party in 
Scotland. His only recommendation for the Irish place is that he 
is nephew to the Prime Minister. 





RussiA_ has been playing in Bulgaria a very bold game which 
may bring on war. Through her agents and some of her military 
officers she has been inciting the garrison at Silistria to mutiny and 
~ebellion. There is not even a pretence of concealing her hand in 
the matter. The Russian newspapers admit that the revolt was 
not unexpected; and quite a number of the prisoners taken 
after its suppression were claimed by the German consul—acting 
for Russia by agreement—as subjectso fthe Czar. Fortunately the 
Regency has shown its entire ability tosuppress such movements, 
and to maintain the peace of the country. And better authority 
than that of the French newspapers will be needed for the state- 
ment that prisoners were flogged to death—more Moscovitico—after 
its suppression. 








THE PRESIDENCY IN 1888. 


Sewers the Democratic control of the Presidency cease with a 
single term, or shall it indefinitely continue? This is the 
practical question in American politics, which now presents itself, 
and whose consideration will dominate all others for the next 
twenty months. 

This question comes to the Republicans of the United States 
with painful seriousness. They have regarded themselves as the 
true leaders in American affairs ; yet they are now only a party of 
opposition, holding fast to a subordinate influence in the public 
business by a slender majority in the Senate. What is to be their 
future? Are they to fall off still farther, and pass altogether into 
the condition of a minority, deprived of every substantial share of 
control ? 

The solution of this must depend upon the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1888. If the Democrats shall then again prevail, the face 
of American politics and the probabilities of future party control 
will be greatly changed from the present uncertainty. They will 
then have the opportunity to consolidate their strength, to train 
and select their men, to gain experience in the public business, 
and in every way to acquire the momentum of a party which is 
in full control, and is able to turn every element of strength to the 
most advantageous use. 

We propose, therefore, to ask the Republicans of the United 
States, at this crisis in their party history, a serious question, and 
to add some reflections upon the answers that they may make. 
What do they mean to do, as to their candidate for President in 
1888 ? 

The probable answer of many will be that Mr. Blaine must 
again be the candidate. Noone will be surprised at such a sug- 
gestion. Mr. Blaine came very near being President, in 1884. He 
missed the mark more narrowly than was ever before known in 
the history of such contests. To try again is the not unnatural 
suggestion of his friends. The signs of their desire that he should 
are apparent in many places. As in 1883, it is said that he does 
not desire the nomination, and will not take it except by a gener- 
al unanmity of the people’s preferences; and, as then, it is inti- 
mated that he distrusts hisown strength. Nevertheless, it is plain 





that the men who effected his nomination in 1884 are again active 
in his behalf,and are again desirous to take the chances of his 
election. This fact must therefore be explicitly recognized and 
considered. The Republican party must ask itself, Would another 
nomination of Mr. Blaine be wise ? 

It seems to us clear that the answer of the party, if it should 
look coolly at the subject and consider the grave consequences of a 
mistake, will be emphatically in the negative. Every Republican 
is able to judge for himself whether Mr. Blaine was not, in 1884, 
like Mr. Clay in 1844, at the height of his strength. Is it posssble 
to increase, or even maintain the enthusiasm of his admirers of two 
years ago? Is it possible to bring to him any new elements of 
support? Is there any quarter in which he is more popular now 
than in 1884? Is the confidence which he inspires in other public 
men and party leaders greater? And, finally and most decisively, 
could he carry now, any better than in 1884, the State of Indiana, 
the State of New York, or the State of Connecticut? The party 
cannot trust to the chapter of accidents ; it cannot be sent to clutch 
at straws of chances in this or that Southern State,—the Virginias, 
or North Carolina, or Tennessee,—in order to compensate for risks 
unnecessarily taken in the North. 

We say frankly, and we know that we are speaking for many 
Republicans when we say that it would be a most desperate ex- 
periment, in view of the consequences of failure, to renominate Mr, 
Blaine. He has had his candidacy. He was loyally supported by 
every element that will have the right or the opportunity to con- 
sider the second proposal of his name. That he failed is not their 
fault, but his misfortune. He cannot justly ask them to enter with 
him again on so perilous a venture. 

The Republican party is fairly united. Mr. Blaine and his 
friends are good party men. They will support, as the other ele- 
ments supported him, loyally and heartily any fit and worthy can- 
didate whom the national convention may select. The obvious 
course of wisdom and of duty is to choose one who has against him 
neither the personal enmities, the factional opposition, nor the re- 
pute of failure presented by Mr. Blaine. 

The strength of the party is well embodied and personified in 
Mr. Sherman. He could do better, we believe, in both Indiana 
and New York than Mr. Blaine did,--much better in the former 
State, since some circumstances attending the 1884 contest there. 
Mr. Sherman is turned to, now, by many Republicans. He would 
be, in our judgment, a very strong candidate. His long public ser- 
vice has abundantly qualified him for the Presidency. He is such 
a man, in mental stature and force of character, as the United 
States might justly select for its Chief Magistrate. 

For Mr. Harrison, of Indiana, we believe there is a growing 
regard. His apparent defeat in his own State has been a real vic- 
tory. The false dealing in the arrangement of the Legislative dis- 
tricts his popularity and energy so nearly overcame that additional 
fraud had to be employed in order to stop his complete triumph. 
In no recent political contest have the qualities of intrepid and 
wise leadership been more displayed than in that of Mr. Harrison 
in his own State. That he did not, in its latest phases, meet his 
adversaries with their own weapons and methods of force and fraud 
marks him more clearly as an honorable leader of men, and not a 
mere politician. Mr. Harrison’s nomination would have many if 
not all elements of success, from the very start. No Democratic 
candidate could take the State of Indiana from him, and the 
knowledge of this fact would go far to give him the prestige of 
success and wiu him not only one but both of the doubtful States 
in the East. He could rally every real friend of Mr. Blaine, and 
he would not repel any of those who broke away from the party 
in 1884, who are not already joined with the Democratic organi- 
zation. Why, then, would not Mr. Harrison be elected ? 

Other men may be named, no doubt. General Logan is dead, 
or he would certainly have been the choice of many. It is not 


that we mean here to insist on either Mr. Sherman or Mr. Harri- 
son that we stop after suggesting them. It is simply that the ne- 
cessities of the case for the Republicans of the nation demand that 
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they should be choosing, now, a man who will lead them in a re- 
turn to power in 1888, and who will not land them in a second 
and permanent defeat. 


THE RECENT CONGRESS. 

eniemnei G to the credit of the 49th Congress may be said. It 

was pronounced more than usually free from the stain of 
corruptibility, and that it was little responsive to official in- 
fluence and patronage was shown by the stiff wrongheadedness of 
the majority on the matter of the silver coinage, and its equally 
resolute, and rightful resistance to Mr. Morrison’s tariff bill. We 
mention these facts because there has always been a very unfair 
and injurious impression in existence as to the purchasableness 
of Congress. ‘The evil tale never was entirely true of any Con- 
gress of the United States. It has been much less true of recent 
Congresses than of some which came earlier. 

Neither is the good which might be said of the 49th Congress 
of a purely negative sort. It did attend to some great matters of 
legislation, on which its predecessors neglected or failed to take 
action. It settled the Presidential succession question on a just 
and sensible basis. It came as near to the same degree of justice 
and good sense in disposing of the Electoral Count problem, as 
any Congress could now be expected tocome. It made the first 
attempt to solve the problem of a railroad regulation, so far as 
this falls withing the scope of the national government. It re- 
tired the trade dollar. It provided for the termination of tribal 
ownership of land by the Indians. It voted for agricultural ex- 
periment stations in every State. And it invested the President 
with ample power to protect our fishermen by reasonable meas- 
ures of retaliation. 

This is not a despicable record at all. There are Congresses 
which have done less than this, and wasted more time on debates 
which led to nothing. But when we compare this with what the 
Congress might have done in its two sessions, and what the coun- 
try needs to have done, it must be confessed that eulogy is out of 
place. Indeed we are forced to ask, as England is forced to ask 
about her Parliament, whether the country can afford to go on 
with a legislative system which yields such poor results, and 
whether any such radical reform as is needed is possible. For 
despite the much narrower range of national legislation under our 
American system, it has come, as in England, to a conflict for ex- 
istence and a survival of the strongest among the measures which 
are clamoring for legislative action. Every Congress, like every 
Parliament, buries more good bills than it enacts into laws. 

For instance, this Congress adjourns leaving the coast defences 
in just the wretched state it found them, with no provision even 
for the repair of forts, and none for the construction of the great 
guns required for adequate defence. It has done nothing for the 
development and not half enough for the protection of our mer- 
chant shipping. It has done nothing to prevent the accumulation 
of a great surplus revenue in the Treasury, to the certain prostra- 
tion of business through a contraction of the circulating medium. 
Nothing to save the country from the effects of an excessive silver 
currency, which sooner or later will cause a terrific contraction 
by driving gold out of circulation. Nothing to lift the black cloud 
of illiteracy which envelops millions of white and colored voters. 
Nothing to put an end to the chaos of bankruptcy laws, which 
now make business between the States hesitant and costly. Noth- 








ing to end the chaos of our marriage and divorce laws, through | 


the preliminary amendment of the Constitution. Nothing to re- 
lieve the people of the needless and unjust load imposed by the 
duty on sugar and by the internal revenue tax on alcohol used in 
the arts. Nothing to extend the facilities for thrift by establish- 
a Postal Savings Bank system. Nothing to avert the steady con- 
traction of our national bank circulation as the debt is reduced. 
Nothing to establish a cheaper currency in localities which find 
the national banking system tvo costly. Nothing to enlarge the 
Cabinet by giving seats to representatives of our great industrial 
nterests. 








All these are national needs of importance. Why did the 
49th Congress not deal with them? Partly for want of accurate 
information as to the needs of the whole country. Our system 
tends to degrade our representatives into special agents for limited 
districts, and to rob them of national interests. Here and there a 
man like Mr. Garfield and Mr. Kelley disdains such a position, 
and legislates for the whole country. But these are exceptional 
cases, and very few Congressmen rise to the level of Burke’s doc- 
trine in his ‘‘ Address to the Electors of Bristol.” They probably 
fear Burke’s fate, for in spite of that address he was not re- 
elected. 

Another difficulty is the party one. More than one good bill 
was defeated at this session because it came from the more effi- 
cient Senate to the lumbering House, and represented advanced 
views of national duty for which the Democrats were not prepared. 
The Blair Bill was an instance of this. And in the 49th Congress 
this evil was sorely aggravated by the arrangement which gave 
the control of legislation into the hands of a triumvirate, who 
were able to check its course asthey pleased. As Mr. Carlisle wus 
one of the number, and used his power as Speaker to reénforce 
whatever the triumvirate agreed upon, the power of this com- 
mittee of arrangements was great beyond precedent. In more 
than one case the House absolutely was forbidden to vote for 
measures which a majority desired to have passed. The legisla- 
tive authority of the national government was subjected to a 
double veto power,—the veto of the triumvirs at the inception of 
any measure, and that of the President when it had passed. 








THE ISSUES PRESENTED TO THE COUNTRY. 


die recent session of Congress did not change the character of 

the questions presented to the country. It did, however, 
emphasize the relation which the two great parties bear to these 
questions. The Free Trade declarations in the state papers of the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury, with the like attitude 
of the great majority of the Democrats in the House, committed 
their party still more definitely to the policy of opposition to 
home production. The refusal of the House to pass measures for 
the reduction of the revenues, the usurpation by which the 
Speaker prevented even the consideration of such measures, gave 
fresh proof of the determination of their party, as now organized 
and controlled, to antagonize all financial steps which did not 
tend to the destruction of the Tariff. Whatever hurt the country 
shall sustain by the neglect to properly deal with the surplus 
question is chargeable simply and entirely to the Free Trade 
members of Congress. 

The refusal to help the work of education in the South, to 
encourage our commerce, to carry American mails in American 
ships, to provide an adequate navy, to fortify our coast and pro- 
tect our great seaports, to support cordially the reforms of the 
Civil Service,—these are further essential particulars in which the 
Democrats by their action in Congress have made their party 
position more definite, and have more distinctly drawn the lines 
between themselves and the Republican opposition. 

The country therefore may look forward to a contest on these 
issues. The next session of Congress will develop it, and the 
elections of 1888, soon to come within view, will bring it directly 
to the decision of the people. 








THE SERIOUS DEFECTS OF THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


ioe who think that the bulwarks of a republic are her schools 
ought certainly to believe that only well prepared teachers 
should preside in those schools. It is a question whether children 
are not better off at home than in a school conducted by a poor 
teacher. An intimate knowledge of the normal schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania for about fourteen years enables the writer 
to form the judgment that they are failing to perform the work 
expected of them. 
1. The course of study is entirely too short. Dr. B. F. Shaub, 
Principal of the Millersville Normal School, in his last report says : 
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“The time spent in normal schools to prepare for graduation is 
short, too short, entirely.’ Prof. G. M. Philips, of the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School, in his paper on the ‘‘ State Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania,” says: ‘“ Two years is certainly an ample allow- 
ance to make for the average time the graduates of the normal 
schools have spent there.” The fact is, in some of the schools, 
pupils graduate in one year, or even in less time. Of what value 
are the lauded methods of instruction when the graduate’s head is 
empty ? 

od The courses of instruction are not liberal,—cannot be from 

the time allowed,—and the time of the pupil is spent in “ cram- 
ming’ for the final examination. I affirm that the great majority 
of normal students in the regular course think only of passing the 
final examinations before the State Board of Examiners. During 
the last year it is nothing but a perpetual “ cram ” on the common 
studies, and I think hardly any advance is made in the acquisition 
of new knowledge. They are compelled to memorize the contents 
of certain elementary grammars, arithmetics, histories, rhetorics, 
geometries, etc., so as to have well in hand these elements, but the 
great wide outside world is all beyond their view. 

8. These schools have discouraged liberal education. Students 
have been taught that when a normal diploma is earned there is 
little beyond worth obtaining. The course pursued in the normal 
school breaks down any spirit of inquiry, any desire to go beyond 
into new fields of investigation. Itcannot be otherwise. Compar- 
atively few normal graduates gotocollege. They have often been 
told that they “do not need a college education.”” One of our nor- 
mal schools, some years ago, advertised that its course was “ equal 
to or better than the college courses of the State.” They work 
against the interests of both academies and colleges. Ihave heard 
one normal principal declare that he would break down the acade- 
mies in his district, and obtain their pupils. 

4. They do not do the work for which they were established. ‘They 
take in all the students they can gather from every source, and 
without any examination as to qualifications. All are urged to 
come. None are rejected. And after students have graduated, if 
they wish to pursue special studies in sciences or in other special 
lines, they are kept as long as possible, and not directed to colleges 
or technical schools. From the last report of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, of 475 students 175 are not preparing to teach, and in 
the West Chester Normal, total number 466, there are not prepar- 
ing to teach 267. These numbers are obtained by counting as 
teachers all who receive State aid. It will thus be seen that about 
half the students are not preparing to teach. And.this number 
should. still further be increased by the model school pupils, who 
are always counted in to swell the number in attenda:ce. One of 
the normal principals writes of his school: ‘‘ One does not need to 
advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are,” and yet he does 
advertise, to catch the popular eye, in these words: “ Useful 
branches are the main studies, and are taught most thoroughly and 
practically.” 

5. Errors. The following are marked errors in these schools : 
(a) There are double the number of schools needed, as determined 
by the number of teacher pupils present. (b) The boarding of the 
pupils in the school, and not in private families, as is done in the 
Western Normal Schools. (c) The immense buildings, the law re- 
quiring such as will accommodate 300 boarding pupils. The time 
will come when these cannot be kept filled. (d) The standard of ex- 
cellence assumed being the number of students present, and not the 
quality of the work done. (e) Bad example set pupils in the home 
life of the married teachers. They live without homes, and without 
home responsibilities; both man and wife usually teach, turning 
over their children to the tender mercies of nurses. (f) The exam- 
inations are not a test of good scholarship. Prof. George L. Maris, 
himself a principal of one of these schools for years, said last sum- 
mer before the State Teachers’ Association : ‘‘ After a recent ex- 
amination at a normal school, the questions used were published, 
and on giving one set of them to a boy of fourteen, in about fifteen 
minutes he had passed an almost perfect examination.” Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks said: “There has been some tendency to lower in- 
stead of elevating the standard of scholarship. This is a vital mis- 
take.’ Superintendent W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks county, said : 
‘*'There are some of our members who have been through the 
schools as professors and principals, and so got an inside view, who 
are now looking at them from the outside, and find sufficient room 
for criticism.” 

The writer was present at three of these examinations, and 
affirms that they were little less than a farce. They were almost 
entirely oral. Commencing at 2 p. m., one examination con- 

tinued until about 10 p.m., with one hour for tea; then began 
again about 8 a. m., and closed at noon, some twenty-three or 
twenty-six subjects being covered. I saw students fail absolutely 
in at least three branches and yet they were passed. I have 
known examiners to come to the school on the morning of ex- 
amination day, not knowing the subjects on which they were to 





examine, with no questions prepared, and yet in a half hour they 
were at work examining the classes. How thorough the work 
they must have done! 

6. The State Appropriations. The Millersville school had a 
balance in the treasurer’s hands at the last report of $16,053.99, 
and yet with that balance in hand received an appropriation of 
$5000. Of this money $2000 was expended for silverware! The 
stock at Millersville has been all refunded but $125, and yet the 
holders of this $125 control $224,553.03 of property belonging to 
the State, and with a surplus of $16,000 continue to receive yearly 
from the State $5000 to $10,000, while they make no reduction in 
tuition, and continue to do academic work. 

The school at West Chester, from its report two years ago, 
shows a net income above all ordinary expenses of about $20,000. 
The income above all ordinary expenses for the past year is about 
$22,000. And yet, with this large income, this school continues 
to receive from $5000 to $10,000 a year from the State. This 
school also carries a judgment of $20,000 against its property, and 
has carried it, when there was at least $10,000 in the treasury. 
I have always understood from those in charge of this school that 
this judgment is used as a lever with which to get more money 
from the Legislature. The fine buildings belonging to this school 
“were built because the State paid for them.’’ Were the students 
boarded in the town as they should be, the fourth part of these 
buildings would answer. ‘The principal of this school says: 
“‘ Neighboring schools have charges as low as the Normal; they are 
full and their proprietors are making money, too.” Then why 
should the State continue to grant $5000 a year to a school which 
is clearing $22,000 a year above expenses? If the private school 
and the normal side by side make money, why grant one $5000 a 
year and not the other? It is claimed that these schou!s pay no 
dividends. What do they propose to do with the surplus? Why ask 
State aid when so abundantly able to help themselves ? 

That the normal school can be run without State aid is shown 
by the Muncy Normal. This school, the past year, had 234 pupils, 
nearly all teachers. The faculty consisted of six persons—two 
college graduates, one normal school graduate scientific course, 
and three teachers with permanent certificates. The tuition here 
is $32 a year, against $60 at Millersville and $65 at West Chester. 
Board in selected private families costs $10 to $12 a mouth, against 
$15 at Millersville and $13.80 at West Chester. At Muncy there 
is the same earnestness, the same uprightness, the same en- 
thusiasm as at the State normal schools, and at a very much less 
cost. I believe the work done is in every respect as good as that 
in the State schools. But the State grants it no aid. It may be 
urged that the courses are not so extended at Muncy as in the 
State schools. This is true, but at the same time it must be 
remembered that not one-twentieth of the State pupils finish their 
courses; hence the longer courses benefit but few of the students. 

I agree with Dr. Magill’s propositions, amended to read as 


follows: 
8. Every college in the State should have a professor of 


pedagogy. 

4. Every school in the State should receive State aid in 
direct proportion to the number of students it teaches. This plan 
is universal South, and we can say of it that justice is at the 


foundation. 
G. G. GROFF. 
[Professor in Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.] 
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DECIPHERMENT OF HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 


HE New York Herald of the 27th ult., contained a statement 
cabled from London that Captain Condor, of the Royal En- 
gineers, had discovered the key to thediscipherment of the Hittite 
inscriptions.: The information seems to be authentic, since it is 
coupled with the name of Mr. James Glashier, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Society. The 
correspondent asserts that Captain Condor can demonstrate that 
the words and the grammar bear close resemblance to a well known 
tongue, that he has placed the proofs in the hands of Sir Charles 
Wilson and Sir Charles Warren, that the points raised will equal 
in interest those consequent upon the discovery of the cuneifotm 
inscriptions, and that much light will be thrown on the earlier 
chapters of Genesis. 

It is said that the Palestine Exploration Society will publish a 
memoir on the subject, and judgment must be suspended until 
that appears, or at least until further particulars are known. The 
Biblical world is however ripe for such a discovery. Hittite re- 
mains were first found in 1872. The importance of the Hittite asa 
military power, the incident being authenticated by an Egyptian 
inscription, is recognized in Ebers’s“‘ Uarda.” In 1881, Professor 
Sayce attempted to decipher the inscriptions, but he met with lit- 
tle success. Meanwhile Hittite objects are constantly being found. 
Hittite art is already recognizable and easily distinguished from 
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Egyptian or Assyrian. In 1884, Dr. William Wright wrote a 
book on the Empire of the Hittites, which though carelessly gotten 
up, attracted much attention, and was considerably improved in a 
second edition. As an appendix to the worka complete set of the 
Hittite inscriptions then known was published. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward was one of the first to discover Hittite remains and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Archzeology recently appropriated a sum of 
money for the purpose of procuring photographs of eo 
ments. fo Ps 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING: A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
A™ the distinguished specialists who in the last issue of THE 
AMERICAN presented their opinions with regard to President 
Magill’s several propositions providing for the higher education 
and consequent efficiency of teachers heartily agreed with him in 
his chief contention that teachers should be more thoroughly and 
efficiently educated. With regard to his manner of securing for 
them these advantages and accomplishments the agreement was 
neither general nor hearty. But doctors never do agree, and 
therefore I, one of the unconsidered laity, make bold to suggest 
that the fault of the lack of higher education which except in ex- 
ceptional cases, insures efficiency in a teacher,—as one who 
aspires to teach should himself have been fitly taught—lies not so 
much with institutions or systems of teaching or learning as with 
the sentiment of the State, community, or persons regarding 
teachers. 

The normal schools were founded for the especial object of 
educating men and women in the science of teaching, as the West 
Point and Annapolis institutions were established to respectively 
educate men in the science of war; but the normal schools con- 
spicuously failed, while the Military and Naval Academies as con- 
spicuously succeeded. The failure was not owing to the idea, but 
to the inadequacy of the provision made for executing it. The 
normal schools did not do—are incapable of doing—-what they 
were created to do, and it is rather more likely than not that they 
never will do it so long as they depend for their very existence 
upon the ignorance of a Pennsylvania Legislature. So long as 
this is the case, politics, not wisdom, will select or influence the 
selection of those who are charged with their control. To suc- 
ceed, they must be divorced from politics, and so far as Dr. 
Magill proposes to divorce the entire system of preparing men 
and women to teach by throwing open the doors of the highest 
educational institution to those who aspire to become teachers he 
is eminently right. Practical politics and education cannot be 
happily mated, any more than can politics and religion. 

But underlying this entire matter is the fact alone presented 
by Mr. MacAlister in the paragraph following: 

“The average cost at this day of preparing for and going through col- 
lege cannot be less than $4,000. In 1886, the average salary of male teachers 
in the State of Pennsylvania, including the whole State, was $38.38 and for 
females, $29.29, and the average number of months taught was 7.13. The 
average yearly salaries, therefore, of male and female teachers, respectively, 
were $273.64 and $213.18. Is it not absurd to assume that large numbers of 
young men and women could be induced to expend $4,000 and years of hard 
work to fit themselves to earn in teaching primary schools the pitiful sum 
of from $200 to $300 a year?” 

Louis Agassiz, in his old age, sitting down to make his last 
will and testament, and questioning himself how he should be 
called, in what terms he might simply and fairly record himself for 
posterity, wrote “I, Louis Agassiz, Teacher.”” They who appreci- 
ate the dignity and worth of the teacher’s office will recognize that 
the great naturalist gave to himself the highest title of distinction ; 
and when that fact is generally recognized, as it should be, then 
the teacher shall sit at the head of the table, or the head of the 
table be always where the teacher shall sit ; then and not till then 
will the teacher be wholly fit and efficient, for then will be teach- 
ers compensated according to their work and usefulness, and then 
will they be teachers, proud to be known as such, as lawyers, doc- 
tors, and clergymen are to be what they are. But so long as we 
continue to pay women for teaching our men, women and children 
wages less than we pay the scullions in our kitchen, or men less 
than we pay the lackey who answers the bell, so long shall we, 
despite normal schools and colleges, have no more efficient teach- 
ers than we now have. Teaching must be recognized to be one of 
the noblest and most honorable of the professions; those who 
teach must be assured of fit honors and endowments for teaching, 
as lawyers, doctors, clergymen are assured of theirs in their re- 
spective professions. Then young men, and women too, will not as 
they now so often do consider teaching as a mere stepping to one 
or the other of the so-called learned professions,—teaching that 
they may live while they study law, medicine, or theology. 

The first object to be achieved in this matter is to educate the 
people, parents, editors, and makers of laws especially, to the 
greatness of the teachers office. When they are so educated that 
every teacher will be proud to so designate himself,—will feel to 














be a teacher is to be the best of all things,—men and women 
will be justified in investing $4,000 capital in an education which 
shall make them fit for this high office, and efficientinit. A 
general proposition that may safely be accepted, is that alow 
priced article, whether it be a shabby coat or an incompetent 
teacher—one untaught,—is an inferior article and not worth the 
having. Those institutions of learning, from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to the Penn Charter School, which pay just salaries to their 
teachers, seeking the fittest in all lands, find no difficulty in get- 
ting those of highest education and efficiency. The question is not 
a difficult one; it is one only of the laborer being worthy of his 
hire. L. CLARKE DAVIs. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

GOOD selection for librarian of the State Library, at Harris- 
burg, has been made by the Governor, his choice falling 
upon Dr. W. H. Eagle, a very competent literary man, familiar 
with books, and particularly well informed upon the history of 
Pennsylvania to which he has made important contributions. (A 
recent volume from his hand, ‘ Pennsylvania Genealogies,’ was 
reviewed in THE AMERICAN, January 15, 1887.) The library of 
the State is a valuable collection, which deserves the attention of 
a competent curator. Its defects are that it has been unevenly 
developed, and that it is housed in a building,—a wing of the Cap- 

itol,—extremely exposed to the danger of fire. 

* * * 


FURTHER information is at hand concerning the projected 
School of Biblical Archeology and Philology in the East. It is 
proposed to establish it in connection with the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut, though the school is to be independent of the 
college in its government- Its work will be entirely for advanced 
students, graduates of seminaries, professors of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and the like. It is estimated that the outlay for the first 
year would be $4,000, and for each subsequent year $2,800. Fol- 
lowing the example of the school of classical studies at Athens, it 
is proposed that ‘‘the various Theological Seminaries, and the 
Universities and Colleges having Oriental Departments, be asked 
to contribute annually for five years $100 each, with the right to 
have tuition remitted to students sent out under their auspices, 
and to receive all reports and publications of the school. It is 
however desirable that the school should be placed on the safe 
and permanent basis, and for this purpose a fund of $100,000 
would be needed. Biblical study is every day assuming more im- 


‘portance, and a training in the East would give us a new genera- 


tion of scholars. The trustees of the Syrian Protestant College 
are Messrs. William A. Booth, William E. Dodge, Morris K. 
Jesup, and Elbert B. Monroe. D. Stuart Dodge, Secretary and 
and ‘Treasurer, 11 Cliff St., New York, will give any desired in- 
formation concerning the new school, and will receive subscrip- 
tious or endowments. 
* * 

Dr. CHARLES E. MOLDENKE, who calls himself ‘ Egyptolo- 

gist,” has reprinted from the transactions of the New York Acad- 


emy of Sciences, a paper entitled ‘“‘ The Egyptian Origin of Our 
Alphabet.” The subject is treated de novo, and is a succession of 


bare assertions. It is highly probable that this thesis, which Dr, 
Isaac Taylor defended so brilliantly two years back, will be up- 


set before long. ‘ i, 
* 


Dr. McCosu’s proposal to erect Princeton College into a uni- 
versity, as has just been done with Yale College, has come to 
nothing. The Doctor put his proposal on wrong grounds, and thus 
courted his defeat. He said substantially that Princeton had 
ceased to be a college and had become a university, because it had 
multiplied its courses of instruction beyond the number required 
for a college. The Trustees met this with the query: ‘‘ Where 
are our faculties of law and of medicine? Are not these usual in 
universities? Have not all the well recognized universities— 
Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, and Michigan—such faculties?” 
Had the doctor taken his stand on the historic ground, and shown 
that Princeton never had been a college but always a university 
in the proper sense of the word, he would not have keen open to 
this rebuff. He might then have appealed to numerous univer- 
sities of the old world, in which neither law nor medicine ever 
were taught. 

We observe that Princeton College follows the example set 
by the University of Pennsylvania, in conferring the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity upon such of its graduates as have pursued 
a satisfactory course in theory. The University confers it upon 
those who have graduated from satisfactory schools of theology. 
Princeton undertakes to ascertain the satisfactoriness of the course 
by examination. To this there are two objections. The first is 
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that the Faculty of Princeton College—which is quite distinct 
from the Theological Seminary at Princeton,—would not be re 
garded by any divinity school as competent to pass upon the at- 
iainments of its graduates. It is true that it contains a number of 
clergymen; but probably none of them except Dr. Patton,—who 
also is professor in the Seminary,—are specialists in any branch of 
theological learning. Such examinations therefore would be noth- 
ing better than a form. In the second place, it is a notable de- 
parture from the methods of our American colleges for an examin- 
ation to be conducted by any one else than the person who has 
given the instruction Tne only departure from this rule was the 
Harvard Examinations for Women, which have been abandoned. 
In England such examinations are common, and to their influence 
aud operation Dr. Ludwig Wiese (‘German Letters on English 
Education,’’ 1870) traces the reign of Cram in England. In Ger- 
many they are quite as unusualasin America. Is Princeton going 
rs — this mischievous precedent, after Harvard has aban- 
oned it ? 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX, March 3. 


OVA SCOTIA, in the local election of last June, took a pecu- 
liar and in some respects startling position. Her voters, by 
a very large majority, expressed a desire that their province might 
be allowed to retire from the Canadian Union. Their position in 
this organization, they claimed, was proving an intolerable burden 
upon all their interests. It is generally known that the inhabi- 
tants of this peninsula have never been pleased with the connec- 
tion which makes them a part of the Dominion. Although a reg- 
ularly chosen local legislature voted to accept confederation, as 
that question was not a prominent factor in the canvass preceding 
its election this action would not be considered as representing a 
free expression of public opinion. Once in the Dominion by such 
means, Nova Scotia at once began looking for a way to get out 
again. When her people woke up to the fact that they were really 
a part of the new confederation, they seemed to realize that their 
situation was thoroughly unnatural, and they determined that it 
never should be endured without complaint. From that day to the 
present the attitude of these unwilling Canadians has been one of 
chronic discontent, and nothing that any Dominion government 
would do for them has satisfied their demands. Almost at the 
very first a decided attempt was made to obtain separation from 
the other provinces ; and documents embodying sucha desire were 
presented tothe British Parliament. At that time the home author- 
ities did not see fit to grant such a request from a colony whose 
representatives had so recently accepted the very compact which it 
was asked to break. Although constantly spoken of, this subject 
from that day until within a few years remained in the political 
background. But hostility to the late Canadian administration 
again brought it to the front; and the local Liberal government, 
under the leadership of Premier Fielding, last spring, at the very 
close of its official life, passed resolutions demanding the repeal of 
the Confederation Act, and looking to the formation of a union 
composed of all the British maritime provinces. These resolu- 
tions, and a demand for better commercial relations with the United 
States, were the chief issues in the campaign of last June, the Lib- 
erals generally being in favor of the change, and the Conservatives 
asa rule opposing it. The result sustained Mr. Fielding’s position 
by an overwhelming preference. The Nova Scotia Parliament 
contains thirty-eight members, and in this election thirty Liberals 
were returned, to eight Conservatives. 

Those who had fiercely contested the Liberal position and pre- 
dicted its disastrous defeat after the election at once inquired of 
the victors: “‘ How are you going to get repeal now that you have 
carried the country in its favor?” As neither Mr. Fielding nor 
other prominent repealers saw fit to answer this question, the op- 
position papers declared that they never expected to obtain sepa- 
ration, and only brought out the idea as a “campaign dodge,” 
which, now that it had served its purpose, would be allowed to 
quietly disappear. These journals were equally sure that the mass 
of voters who had been induced to support this issue would speedi- 
ly see the folly of attempting to make any such scheme practical, 
and then desert the party which had led them into an untenable 
position. But the secessionists, without taking notice of this, were 
quietly taking measures to secure what they considered the legiti- 
mate fruits of their triumph. Nothing tangible can be done until 
the meeting of the new legislature, which will now occur in 
a few days. ‘Then the members who were elected to do what 
they could toward gaining repeal are expected to pass a new set of 
separation resolutions, which will be taken to England and pressed 
upon Imperial consideration. Special attention will be called to 
the fact that after eighteen years of experience the Nova Scotians 
are surely in a position to know if confederation is a benefit to their 
province. When so large a majority of them in the language of 











the ballot say that the Union, instead of good, has brought the most 
serious injury, the question, it will be contended, is not open to 
further argument, and England cannot therefore with justice re- 
fuse their request. It is yet too soon to say what effect the result 
of the Dominion election will have upon this programme. But 
there are several very important reasons why it should be but 
slightly affected by this event. The Unionists of Nova Scotia and 
other maritime provinces will do well to watch the course of mat- 
ters in this connection with great care. Their opponents may yet 
win, in spite of their present victory. The appeal for separation is 
likely to be made directly to the Crown instead of through the 
British Parliament, on the ground that Nova Scotia until the day 
of confederation was a Crown colony and therefore not at the dis- 
posal of Parliament. Should this position prove correct an in- 
tensely interesting question will be opened. As all the British 
American provinces were Crown colonies, it may appear that the 
Westminster authorities had noright to grant the enactment which 
changed their status, This would be equivalent to a declaration 
that the Dominion of Canada has no legal existence. - 

When it became apparent that Sir John Macdonald, with the 
headlong courage for which he is famous, would precipitate a gen- 
eral election some time during this winter, the Nova Scotia Union- 
ists took special notice of the fact that the repealers were preparing 
for an unusually vigorous Liberal campaign ; and the question nat- 
urally came from all sides: If you so ardently desire to take this 
province out of the Dominion why should it make any difference to 
you whether Sir John Macdonald or Mr. Blake is Prime Minister of 
that country? Both of these statesmen would oppose the dismem- 
berment of Canada, and the Secessionists would not expect to fare 
any better in the hands ofthe Liberal than in those of the Conserva- 
tive. In reply the repealers claimed that they wished to elect men 
who would agitate the question of their rights in the Canadian 
Parliament and by giving the matter a constant prominence allow 
that country to see the injustice of the forced connection. The re- 
sult of this contest has been a great surprise to all parties in the mari- 
time country, and a crushing disappointment to the Liberals, es- 
pecially those of Nova Scotia who supposed that they had full con- 
trol of their own political affairs. Yet a careful study of Dominion 
politics shows that the outcome is what might have been expected. 
Aside from the national andinternational questions involved, there 
are three prominent reasons for this apparent overturn of senti- 
ment from that expressed in the recent local elections of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The lists for local and 
general elections are materially different. In the former Dominion 
officials are disqualified, but in the latter they vote and are the most 
active among the canvassers, As there is a small army of these in- 
fluential persons scattered through the cities and towns of Canada, 
their strength proved quite sufficient to change the result in many 
close constituencies. It is well understood that in all the provinces 
the Liberal strength is largely in the rural districts, aud this elec- 
tion occurring at the most inclement season of the year naturally 
gave a great advantage to the town voters. There is still another 
and more powerful reason for this Conservative victory. Some 
time ago the Government passed an act extending the franchise to 
all males who could prove that they received an annual income of 
three hundred dollars. Revising barristers were appointed in every 
county of every province to determine what names should go on 
the new lists, and it is affirmed that the work of these attorneys 
generally favored the Conservatives. While they may have tried 
to perform their work faithfully and impartially, it is hardly possi- 
ble that such was always the case. In the eighteen counties of 
Nova Scotia the revisers were all Conservatives, and it is pretty 
certain their judgment was affected by party bias, as would have 
been the case with Liberals in a similar position. The contest in 
this province was more between Liberal and Conservative than be- 
tween repealer and Unionist. Mr. Lovett, of Yarmouth, was the 
only candidate to take a firm stand in favor of secession, and he 
obtained the largest majority given in the province. In view of 
these and other corroborating facts, it is probable that were all the 
actual citizens of Nova Scotia at this time to vote on repeal, and 
repeal alone, the majority in its favor would be fully as pronounced 
as was that of last summer. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


REVIEWS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER. By Susan J. Lesley. Printed, not 
published. Pp. 496. Boston: Press of Geo. H. Ellis. 

é interesting biography was printed first in 1876, in quarto 

form, for circulation among the members and friends of the 
family to which its subject belonged. It now is issued in a hand 
ier and less costly shape in response to the hope expressad by many 
who had read it that it might be made more accessible. This gives 
us great gratification, for we think it adds a most interesting and 
inspiring figure to the portrait-gallery of our American worthies. 
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The life is not an eventful story ; its interest lies not on the 
surface, but in the heroic, generous character which ennobled a 
narrow circle of duties and an uneventful career. Ann Jean Rob- 
bins, born at Milton, Mass., married in her twenty-second year to 
Judge Lyman, of Northampton, played no part on any stage within 
reach of the public eye. But she was so genuine, so helpful to all 
around her, so clear-headed and warm-hearted, so full of breezy 
energy, that those who knew her must have wished her more widely 
known in some fitting record of her life. And thistask Mrs. Lesley 
has executed with rare judgment. There is no attempt at eulogy ; 
no covering the weak points of a strong character. ‘The reader is 
made to see the whole woman just as her own household saw her 
so far as words can convey the impression. It is very largely her 
own letters—the hasty letters of an always busy woman—which are 
employed to tell the story; and these are supplemented from the 
recollections of her friends and of her daughter. 

The figures which grow uparound Mrs. Lyman are of interest 
also. Her family and social connections associated her with the 
Wares, the Sedgwicks, the Howes, the Thayers, and other repre- 
sentatives of the liberal Christianity of Massachusetts. One of the 
first preachers in the little mountain church at Northampton was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who stayed at Judge Lyman’s house and 
learned highly to esteem his admirable wife. The evidence of their 
continued friendship is found in a series of letters which Mrs. Les- 
ley has inserted, and which probably are among the earliest of the 
seer’s letters that have been preserved. Other figures are Lydia 
Maria Child, Rufus Ellis, and Dr. Austin Flint. 

The book has value as a picture of the religious condition of 
Massachusetts in the days of the struggle between the Evangeli- 
cal revival and the Unitarian movement. Mrs. Lyman from child- 
hood was in the line of the intellectual and social forces, which 
gave shape to the latter. Her marriage took place before the time 
when the lines were strictly drawn between the two parties, and 
her husband—who was just twice her own age—was of the otho- 
dox party. But under her influence and that of, Mr. Theodore 
Sedgwick, he became a Unitarian, and took part in organizing the 
first church of that faith in his neighborhood. The Unitarian 
movement was located chiefly in Eastern Massachusetts. North- 
ampton and the new church made one of its outposts in the West. 
The whole Connecticut valley was full of Evangelical and Calvin- 
istic fervor, of a type very different from the orthodoxy of Massa- 
chusetts in the present day. Amherst was the focus of the ortho- 
dox interest, as Harvard was of the Unitarian. 

Mrs. Lyman, as wife of the resident judge and the centre of a 
large social acquaintance, had a somewhat difficult position ; but 
her combined frankness and genial kindness enabled her to keep 
clear of either offence or unworthy compliance. And while we 
recognize the limitations of herown point of view, we cannot but 
sympathize with the pure and noble spirits who stood for the prin- 
ciple that religion was not the enemy of culture and good taste, 
or of intellectual enlightenment. There was morein Amherst and 
its influence than she had the eyes to see; but there also was more 
in her and her friends than the Amherst of that day could appre- 
ciate. 

We hope that this memoir will have a wide circulation. It 
gives a glimpse of the wealth of character—plain living and high 
—— constitute so much of the highest wealth of 

merica. 





DEMOCRACY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By James Russell Lowell. 
16mo. Pp. 245. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There is no more potent, incisive, unmistakable personality 
than Mr. Lowell in the literary world to-day ; none, we venture 
to say, whose writings bear more plainly in every paragraph the 
mark of the author’s mind without bearing his finger-marks. He 
has not trademarked his work with any exaggerated trick of 
style ; he has not betrayed prejudices such as serve of themselves 
to mark only too plainly the position of some of the masters of 
contemporary literature; he has not made himself conspicuous for 
following any one line of thought or investigation to the point of 
affecting his view of the whole horizon ; but he has unmistakably 
crystallized all the facts which are seen by the outside world 
through the medium of his vision into a distinctively Lowellian 
arrangement. What this arrangement is we have not yet entirely 
settled to our satisfaction. We find it typified to a considerable 
extent by the humorousness, somewhat soltiaie, somewhat mirth- 
ful, somewhat placid, which lurks in the corners of his eyes as 
shown in his best known portraits. Facts we believe are objects 
of unlimited suspicion to him. They are the chaff of fate; the 
broken, disjointed, delusive bits of truth strewn around to en- 
trap the unwary. They must beat once put under guard, watched 
and tested, fitted together and taken apart, and passed through 
numberless alchemic processes before they are allowed to distil 
into the precious fluid which lies at the root of belief and action. 
A man must show a capacity for humorous skepticism as a pledge 





of the worth of his earnestness: he must be able to be cynical, or 
how do we know that his feeling is not mere rant? And so we 
feel the weight of the verdicts which Lowell finds for the true and 
good in the sharpness of his satirical insight. The mysterious 
depth of humor which we notice in his phrase includes a glance 
around the earth and heavens. The wide and deep acquaintance 
which he has obtained with the commonplace is a costly but en- 
during foundation for the grand exaltation of his ““Commemora- 
tion Ode.” 

This volume of addresses shows at once a decided difference 
from the familiar volumes of his collected essays, due principally, 
no doubt, to the wide difference of circumstances. One marked 
characteristic is their constant appeal to the responsiveness of the 
audience, as if the orator craved a sense of sympathy and a con- 
stant interplay of feeling such as is impossible to the writer. They 
are thus less like a monologue than a half of an imaginary conver- 
sation. With two exceptions they were all delivered in England, 
and can thus hardly help some recognition of the relation of the 
speaker to his audience, as being a representative of another nation 
and other institutions. The address on Democracy is especially 
full of this, very naturally. The ordinary course of years is not to 
make men less conservative, but in this address we find small 
change from the Lowell of earlier days. It entirely lacks the 
sound of the eagle’s war-whoop, but issuch a temperate and withal 
admiring discussion of our institutions as should make the heart 
of every American thrill with pride for his country and for her 
representative on this occasion. Indeed if the degeneracy of old 
age has touched Lowell it is more clearly manifested in his address 
at the late anniversary of Harvard, his own alma mater. We say 
nothing of the political controversies into which he has dipped here 
to an unwonted extent, except that they must be unpleasant to 
those whose admiration of him crosses the line of partisan belief. 
But apart from this we are afraid we discern touches of the alleged 
Harvard gospel of Indifferentism in this last deliverance, and we 
cannot but regard this as a falling off from his former position. 

The literary criticism which forms the principal part of over 
half the addresses is on a high but not his highest level. Field- 
ing, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Cervantes are his principal themes, 
all being addresses on some occasion calling for such commemora- 
tion. Of these that on Coleridge is the most valuable, and is on a 
level, we think, with any of his previous work, but necessarily 
lacking the condensation of some of his essays which it would 
be folly to attempt in a spoken discourse. The least satisfactory 
in our judgment is that on Fielding ; and it reaches the point of 
being unsatisfactory. He seems to have an uneasy consciousness 
of his duty as an apologist, and rather overdoes it. The address 
delivered at the opening of the Free Public Library at Chelsea, 
Mass., has been widely reprinted and is probably familiar to most 
readers. We consider it one of his very best efforts, embodying as 
it does in full measure the great merits of his characteristic style,— 
simplicity without commonness, and profundity without obscurity. 

ALFRED J. FERRIS. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


_— latest importations bring quite a number of important 

Semitic books from Germany. The most eagerly awaited is 
theCommentary of August Dillman, of Berlin, to Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, and Joshua, published by Hirzel (Leipzig). Dr. Edward 
Mahler treats of Biblical Chronology and the Reckoning of the 
Hebrews (Vienna: Carl Konegen); Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld of Ju- 
daism and Jewish-Christianity (Leipzig). Mr. D. Rosin has com- 
pleted his translation of the Poems of John Ezra (Breslau: 
Koebner). 


“Moloch,” a reprint of an English novel by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is called in a sub-title “a story of 
sacrifice,” but it seems to us rather to be one of vicious, unbridled 
passion. We find in it no single redeeming trait except the sur- 
face one that it gives in its earlier part a rather clever picture of 
ways of living in Australia. But the tone of the book is as bad as 
can be. A young girl supposes her mother dead, while in fact that 
parent is living in sin, having deserted her husband. The seducer 
** falls in love,” as the expression goes, with the daughter in turn, 
and the “sacrifice” appears to be the magnanimous giving up by 
the villain of the younger victim when he discovers the relation- 
ship. It is a sickening story, yet it is with just such vile stuff that 
the minds and consciences of our young people are poisoned from 
hour to hour. 


“In One Town,” by Edward Downey, (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
a rather negative and colorless, yet not altogether uneffective, pic- 
ture of life among humble folks in an English fishing village. The 
story, slight but affecting, relates to an unhappy marriage into 
which a girl is forced by her parents. The book is written with 
earnestness and in a style not without merit. 
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One of the daintest Easter devices that we have seen in many 
seasons is a booklet issued by White, Stokes & Allen, called 
“ Heralds of Easter.” It is the joint work of Dora Read Goodale 
and Fidelia Bridges, the former furnishing the sympathetic verse 
which is the foundation of the little work, and the latter the very 
charming illustrations of birds and flowers, which by one of the 
wonderful new processes give the effect of handwork. The cover 
title, also from a design by Miss Bridges, is printed on a sheet of 
celluloid, and the pretty conceit is throughout most original and 
captivating. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have long made a feature of Easter 
publications and their list of seasonable things this spring is a full 
one. Among other illustrated books they issue a uniform series of 
finely printed small quartos, bound with ribbon and in peach-col- 
ored rough paper of the fashionable style. Of this set there are 
before us, ‘‘ Arise My Soul,” “ The Message of the Blue Bird,” 
‘*Gladness of Easter,’ and ‘‘ See the Land Her Easter Keeping.” 
These are not all new, but they seem fresh in theirnew dress. The 
work upon them is of varying merit, butas a whole they are cred- 
itable to the evident desire of the public to have books in which 
an art spirit is manifest, and to publishers who labor to supply 
that want. Messrs. Lee & Shepard also issue a set of smaller East- 
er-tokens, in white cardboard, ribbon bound, and with illuminated 
covers, each in an envelope. Of this set we note, “‘ Nearer My 
God, to Thee,” “‘My Faith Looks up to Thee,” “‘ Abide with Me,” 
and ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


i ioe death of Mr. Charles J. Peterson on the 4th inst., at the age 

of 68, removes a notable figure in the literary activities of Phil- 
adelphia. His work, however, was mostly done in a day now past, 
and in fields of literature now somewhat overshadowed. He was 
associated at the outset of his career with the company of men who 
from 1840 to 1850 made Philadelphia a literary centre for the time : 
Edgar A. Poe, Dr. Rufus Griswold, Dr. Bird, Richard Penn Smith, 
Professor J. K. Mitchell, Judge Conrad, Morton McMichael, Louis 
A. Godey, and others. Mr. Peterson, however, put aside his au- 
thorship and became an editor and publisher, and he was thus 
known in the mature and later years of his life. A sympathetic 
sketch in the Evening Bulletin says: “ But . he was _ best 
known by those who enjoyed the happiness and privilege of his 
acquaintanceship, friendship, or more affectionate relations as a 
man of the noblest character, the tenderest sensibilities, the most re- 
fined and gentle qualities. Advancing age, a great and sorrowful 
loss, that of an only son by sudden death, induced him to withdraw 
from the society that had always welcomed his presence, but in his 
seclusion he did not grow misanthropical nor morbid. His nature 
was most generous and affectionate, and age, which so often dulls 
and hardens the finest characters, left him brilliant and gentle to 
the end.” 

Dr. Kaufman of Buda-Pesth and Dr. Berliner will answer Prof. 
De Lagarde’s attack on Judah Hallevi’s poetry and on Leopold 
Zunz. tev. C. J. Ball read a paper at the last meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology on the Metrical Structure of the 
Book of Lamentations. 

Martin F. Tapper, we read in the English papers, is so broken 
by age and infirmity that he can neither read nor write nor speak 
in a manner that is intelligible. As far as the latter portion of the 
statement goes, however, it is known that Mr. Tupper has all his 
life been a painful stammerer. He is 77 years old. 

Christian Bernhard Von Tauchnitz has written an exhaustive 
account of the “ Tauchnitz Series’ of publications.——An auto- 
graph lettter by Columbus was recently sold at Cologne for the 
great sum of $1500. It was a quarto of four pages.——-The family 
of the late Karl Von Rothschild are about to honor his memory 
by founding a free library ——‘‘ From Death to Life,” a new book 
of Charles Kingsley, edited by Mrs. Kingsley, is just ready in the 
Macmillan press. 

It is the intention of Walt Whitman’s friends in England, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, to procure from a number of English 
authors and critics brief articles upon his work, and to collect 
them in a volume to be sold for his benefit——The price of Scrib- 
ner’s great art work, “Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting,” has 
been increased from $100 to $150 for the set. 

William Black’s new novel, with the odd title “Sabina Zem- 
bla,” will soon appear in book form.—NMeessrs. Ginn & Co. have 
nearly ready Lotze’s ‘‘ Outlines of Logic,” translated by Prof. Geo. 
T. Ladd of Yale.-——An edition de luxe of “‘ Actors and Actresses”’ 
is announced by Cassell & Co. It has been very successful and 
nearly all the copies of this fine edition have been subscribed for. 
——The English Goethe Society has issued its yearly report. It 
numbers two hundred members and has established some flourish- 
ing branches. 








Miss Annie T. Howard is to supply the Tulane University at 
New Orleans with a fine library building which will hold 100,000 
volumes.—The new edition of Rossetti’s works will be brought 
out in this country by Roberts Brothers.——Dr. Alfred C. Stokes 
of Trenton, N. J., has prepared a work called ‘‘ Microscopy for Be- 
ginners,” which Harper & Brothers will publishlIt is stated 
that Mrs. General Logan will set some recent rumors at rest b 
prefacing General Logan’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Volunteer Sol- 
dier in America,” with a letter stating that the volume was com- 
pleted by his own hand. 

The latest volume of the ‘‘ Buchholz Family ” series—called 
“Woodland Tales”—is about ready in English (Unwin, London). 
The tales are six in number and present the author in a new light. 
—Doctors Dollinger and Reusch are editing the autobiography 
of Cardinal Bellarmine, which reaches to 1613. It has been per- 
sistently suppressed by the Jesuits and is almost unknown.— 
An edition of the ‘‘ Canzoni” of Giacomo Leopardi is in course of 

reparation by Professor Antona-Traversio.— Mr. Gosse is to 
ecture at Cambridge this term on ‘‘ The Earlier Writings of Swift.” 

Ticknor & Co. will soon bring out a volume of ‘‘ Last Mem- 
orials of Longfellow,” prepared by Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and 
uniform with the ‘“ Life.’——Sir Monier Williams is laboring 
steadily on the enlarged edition of his Sanskrit-English Diction- 
ary,” with Prof. Keilhorn of Géttingen and Prof. Leumann of 
Strasburg; but the work is of enormous proportions and is likely 
to occupy several years.——tThe family ofthe late Lord Iddesleigh 
(Sir Statford Northcote) contemplate the early publication of a 
memoir of the deceased statesman.—Maemillan & Co. will be 
the English publishers of Prof. Mendenhall’s ‘‘ Century of Elec- 
tricity,” and to secure simultaneous publication its issue here by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. has been postponed. 

Mr. John Eliot Bowen, a New York journalist, has written a 
book in which he describes the conflict of East and West in Egypt. 
American and English editions are not to appear simultaneously. 
—Robert Buchanan’s ‘A Look Around Literature” is to be 
published on this side by Scribner & Welford.—The volume of 
Essays by the late E. P. Whipple, which Ticknor & Co. are 
about to publish, will have the title ‘‘ American Literature and 
Other Papers.” 

A selection of the most striking stories of the late Philip 
Bourke Marston is being prepared in London. It will have the 
title “‘ For aSong’s Sake and Other Tales.’”,——Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. P., hascollected and revised his speeches on the Irish Question, 
with a view to their publication by the National Radical Union. 


The death of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, which occurred at 
Brooklyn on the 8th inst., may be referred to in this place, through 
Mr. Beecher’s connection with literature and journalism. With 
all his other labors he did a great amount of writing. Before be- 
ginning to preach he edited a newspaper, the Cincinnati Journal, 
and while pastor at Indianapolis conducted an agricultural journal, 
his contributions to which were afterwards published under the 
title, “ Fruits, Flowers, and Farming.” For twenty years he was a 
regular contributor to the Independent, and from 1861 to 1863 its 
editor. The volumes of his collected contributions were styled 
Star Papers. In 1870 he assumed the editorial chair of the Chris- 
tian Union, a paper whose circulation under his management 
reached large proportions. In 1881 he retired from that position, 
but of late had been contributing a weekly letter to a syndicate of 
daily papers. His weekly sermons have been regularly taken in 
shorthand, and form many volumes. Besides all this literary la- 
bor he published “ Lectures to Young Men,” ‘‘ Industry and Idle- 
ness,” “ Life Thoughts,” “Sermons on Liberty and War,” “‘ The 
Plymouth Coliection of Hymns and Tunes,” ‘‘ Norwood,” a novel 
originally published in the New York Ledger, to which he was 
also a regular contributor for many years; ‘‘ Sermons from Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Discourses (2 vols., 1870), ‘ Life of 
Christ,” and “ Yale Lectures on Preaching.” 

Satisfactory progress has been make in the rebuilding of the 
Strasbourg Library, destroyed during the siege. Directly peace 
was concluded, Professor Barack set to work collecting works 
both at home and abroad, and now the library numbers some 
600,000 volumes, a large part of which have been given. Last year 
alone 21,936 volumes were added to the library, 11,352 of the num- 
ber being received as gifts. 

The twentieth annual issue of “ Poor’s Manual of the Rail- 
roads of the United States ’’ will be ready about July 1st.——Vic- 
tor Cherbuliez, after a long silence, has furnished a novel called 
“La Béte,” which it is declared will cause a sensation. 

‘Masters of the Situation, or Secrets of Success and Power,” 
by W. J. Tilley, is the title of a new book soon to be issued by 8. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will 
publish, May 1st, “The Earth in Space, a Manual of Astronomi- 
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cal Geography,” by Edward P. Jackson, A. M., Instructor of Phys- 
ical Science in the Boston Latin School.——The Boston publishing 
firm heretofore known as D. Lothrop & Co. has been changed into 
a stock concern with the corporate title of The D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. The officers of the company, who have the controlling 
interest are Daniel Lothrop, President; Jas. E. Lothrop, Treas- 
urer; Wm. H. Arnold, Superintendent, and Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Cashier. 


Thomas Hardy’s novel, ‘“‘ The Woodlanders,” which has been 
published serially for some months, will be issued in book shape 
soon by Macmillan & Co.—M. de Lesseps is about to bring out 
his memoirs in a couple of -volumes. under the title of ‘‘ Souvenirs 
de Quarante Ans.”——-A new cheap edition of 10,000 copies of 
Prof. Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” was 
wholly disposed of in London, to the trade, the day before publi- 
cation.— Prof. Thorold Rogers, in working at the Bodleian Li- 
brary, discovered lately some extremely interesting papers bear- 
ing upon early American political history. They consist chiefly 
of an abortive bill introduced in Parliament (1705) for altering the 
constitution. 


Besides her novel now running in The Argosy it seems that 
Mrs. Henry Wood left another complete novel and several short 
stories. ——Mr. Charles Chambers, grandson of Dr. Robert Cham- 
bers, writes tothe London Athenzeum suggesting the quick com- 
pletion of the long-promised life of George Cruikshank.——The 
life of Theebaw, from his youth to his fall, is to be written by a 
Bengalee author who is said to have especial stores of information. 
—The Municipal Council of Paris has offered a prize of 15,000 
francs for the best French grammar, and a like sum for the best 
arithmetic, for use in the primary communal schools of Paris, to 
the exclusion of all others for a period of five years. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

HE New Princeton Review for March sustains the high reputa- 
tion which it has attained under the editorship of Professor 
Sloane. It opens with an article on Napoleon, by M. Henri Taine, 
which we may presume to be an instalment of the new volume of 
his “‘ Origine de la France Moderne,” following the three on the 
Revolution. It is a psychological study of the great Corsican’s 
natural capacities and his methods of work. On the moral prob- 
lem raised by his career, M. Taine is silent. Mr. E, L. Godkin 
writes a Free Trade homily on “Some Political and Social As- 
pects of the Tariff.” We shall have something to say of it later. 
If Mr. Godkin will take a look at his native country he will find 
the materials for an article on ‘“‘ Some Political and Social Aspects 
of Free Trade” which could be made much more instructive to 
the American people. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor writes on ‘“ The Es- 
sentials of Eloquence,” with just emphasis on the truth that a 
great cause and men who believe in it with enthusiasm are the 
primary conditions. Mr. Woodrow Wilson writes ‘‘ Of the Study 
of Politics,” contrasting modern sociology with the economic soci- 
ologists of the school of Milland Smith. His ideal sociologist would 
be a combination of Burke, Arthur Young, and Walter Bagehot. 
Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow describes ‘‘ The Course of American Ar- 
chitecture,” pleading for the development of a genuine American 
style, as an end to our feeble and rambling eclecticism. The papers 
on Victor Hugo, by John F. Fiske—the third of a series,—and 
George Meredith, by Flora L. Shaw, are both of value. In the crit- 
icisms and notes the most valuable thing is the review of Mr. 
Henry George and his land party. The writer gets himself fairly 
on Mr. Carey’s ground as against Ricardo and the other English 

economists who have furnished Mr. George with his premises. 
The “ complete novel” in the April issue of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine will be ‘‘ Douglas Duane,” by Edgar Faweett. It is described 
as a weird and strange tale in the vein which Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard are working so effectually. Mr. Fawcett himself thinks 
it one of the best things he has ever done. In the same number 
there will be a sketch by Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, with the title “‘ Bel- 


gravian Bohemia,” giving a view of the literary and artistic circles © 


of modern London. The literary autobiography will be Will 
Carleton’s “‘ Experiences of a Public Lecturer.” 

The present number of the Brooklyn Magazine is the last that 
will be issued under the old name. Henceforth it will be called 
The American Magazine. Mr. W. C. Wykoff, a journalist of expe- 
rience, is the editor. 

General O. O. Howard is to write a series of Indian war papers 
for The Overland Monthly. 

The libel suit of Mr. George Dolby against London Tid Bits 
has resulted in a verdict of $500 and costs for Mr. Dolby. The 
libel consisted of the publication of a story about Dolby and Dick- 
ens, told by Howard Paul at a banquet of the Philadelphia ‘ Clo- 
ver Club.” 





The Thackeray Letters, the publication of which will be begun 
in the April Scribner, were for the most part addressed to Mrs. 
Brookfield, widow of Rev. W. H. Brookfield. Besides an intro- 
duction, Mrs. Brookfield has supplied them with explanatory 
notes. 

The series of articles in The Forum, ‘‘ How I Was Educated,” 
are to be followed by another series on “ Books that have Helped 
a the first of which is contributed by Rev. Edward Everett 

ale. 

The London Newspaper Press Directory for 1887 gives the fol- 
lowing as the present position of the newspaper press :—‘‘ There 
are now published in the United Kingdom 2135 newspapers dis- 
tributed as follows: England—London 435, provinces 1246—1681 ; 
Wales, 84; Scotland, 191; Ireland, 158; Isles,21. Of these, there 
are 145 daily papers published in England, 5 in Wales, 20 in Scot- 
land, 15in Ireland, onein British Isles. In the first edition of the 
directory for 1846 it is stated that in that year there were pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom 551 journals; of these 14 were is- 
sued daily—namely, 12 in England and 2 in Ireland; showing that 
the press of the country has nearly quadrupled during the last 
forty-one years. The magazines now in course of publication, in- 
cluding the quarterly reviews, number 1462, of which 360 are of a 
religious character. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ARTICLES FOUND IN STORES, ETC. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
EFERRING to the article in a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
on “‘ The Law of Treasure Trove,” I should like to have a 
more definite statement as the law in such a case as this: Sup- 
pose, in one of our large stores, I pick up a purse lost by the owner 
in the broad aisle. The “floor walker” sees me pick it up, or is 
informed of the fact, and demands the surrender of the purse, in 
order that it may be placed in the ‘“‘ Department for lost articles.” 
Must I surrender the treasure, and what claim have I upon it, in 
case it is not restored to the owner? Suppose the “treasure trove” 
is merchandise, just purchased in the store where lost, or some 
other article of which the identification of the owner by the store- 
keeper is more probable than by the finder, what is the right 
course to pursue? This is a matter of much importance to 
women, who through ignorance may unwittingly surrender their 


rights. A. C. W. 
Philadelphia, March 1. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

The answer to the above letter is contained in the English 
case of Bridges vs. Hawkesworth, which was decided in the court 
of Queen’s Bench, in 1851. In this casea traveling salesman—or 
“bagman,” as they call him in England—had gone into the de- 
fendant’s shop on business. As he was leaving he picked up a 
small parcel. On opening it, in the presence of the proprietors of 
the place, it was found to contain £65, in Bank of England notes. 
The finder surrendered the money to the shop-keeper, who ad- 
vertised for the owner. None appeared, and after three years the 
finder demanded the money from the proprietor, and on his 
refusal to return it sued him. The court decided, after much 
learned argument, that the finder was entitled to the money on 
payment of the amount expended for advertising. The court said 
he was thus entitled against all the world, save the true owner, 
and it made no difference where the money was found. This is a 
leading case, and established the principles stated in my article. 

To be more specific in answer tothe inquiry, if a purse or bit of 
merchandise has been dropped—not laid down on a counter or 
placed in a particular place and forgotten, but accidentally lost— 
then it becomes the property of the finder, no matter where it is 
found, unless the true owner can be discovered. It is the duty of 
the finder to take all proper means of discovering the owner, and 
word should be left with the proprietor of the shop, if an article is 
found there, but the article retained in possession of the finder. 


S. W. Cooper. 

Philadelphia, March 3. 
ART NOTES. 
HE Art Club is to have a local habitation as well as a name, and 
one worthy of the design entertained by the promoters of the 
undertaking to give it from the outset a position among the leading 
social institutions of the city. If present plans are carried out, as 
there is reason to suppose they will be, the club will presently be 
found in the large and commodious building on Broad street next 
to the Saint George Hotel, on the south. This building belongs 
to the Lippincott estate, and will probably be taken by. the club 
on an improvement lease, with the privilege and intention of pur- 
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chase at a fixed price. The building can readily be altered to suit 
the requirements of the club. The location is central, and in all 
respects desirable. As a headquarters toward which all art inter- 
ests in the city may easily gravitate, the club house promises to 
afford every advantage and facility that the painter folk and their 
friends have been longing for these many years. 

In view of this entirely proper desire to give the club a good 
start in the world, it is almost a sine qua non to fill up the member- 
ship at once well toward the maximum limit. To make the club 
an effective working agency requires an assured permanent in- 
come derivable from a large membership, and economy in accom- 
plishing its work will be greatly promoted by securing such an 
income as promptly as practicable. Accordingly an effort is now 
being made to lay the claims, objects and advantages of the Club 
before those who are likely to take an active interest. Of course 
every gentleman must necessarily feel a certain reluctance to 
present his own name for club-membership, but it should be 
remembered that the Art Club is yet in the formative stage, and 
members can still be received by “ original intention,” so to speak. 
However, to meet any scruples that may be entertained on this 
point, Professor L. W. Miller, the Secretary of the Club, has is- 
sued a circular which may be regarded as, in a sense, an invita- 
tion and an assurance that the desirable applicants will receive a 
cordial welcome. The circular is addressed to members, but it is 
of public interest and makes an official announcement that is cer- 
tainly of public importance. The Secretary says: ‘‘ In accordance 
with a resolution of the Board of Managers, I have the honor and 
satisfaction to say that the ‘Art Club of Philadelphia’ has now 
been fairly launched and is prepared to fulfil its mission.” The 
circular then goes on to urge the desirability of increasing the 
membership immediately and requests that the names of gentle- 
men considered eligible may, with their approval, be sent in with- 
out delay. Full information may be had on application to the 
Secretary, No. 1336 Spring Garden street. 


An ambiguous despatch from New York has recently an- 
nounced that ‘the head and body of the equestrian statue of 
General Meade” had been successfully cast at the Bonnard 
foundry. Whether the members referred to are those of the hero 
or the horse the report leaves to the imagination of the reader. 
However, the casting is an important work, and the final comple- 
tion of the same will be hailed with satisfaction, not only by those 
who are interested in this statue particularly, but by all who are 
interested in bronze founding, as itis the largest casting of the 
kind yet made in this country. It is the Meade Memorial, mod- 
eled for the Fairmount Park Art Association by Alexander M. Cal- 
der, and it is of colossal proportions, measuring fifteen feet in 
height. : 
ert seems a pity that this casting could not have been made in 
Philadelphia. It is the most important bronze of the present time, 
and it would not only be an advantage to have it cast here, but it 
is distinctly a disadvantage to have it done elsewhere. The rea- 
sonable presumption is that Philadelphians would not pay to out- 
siders subscription mage which is in the nature of a trust fund, 
for work which they could have as well done at home. A proper 
civic pride would also tend to prevent the sending abroad of such 
a commission if it could be executed here. Indeed, it has been 
publicly stated that the reason why the casting was made in New 
York was because Philadelphia had not the facilities for doing the 
work. Now the fact is that the best bronze ere | in this 
country has heretofore been done in Philadelphia. St. Gaudens, 
J. Q. A. Ward, Olin Warner and other leading sculptors have sent 
their most difficult pieces here to be put in bronze. If the Meade 
Memorial was a private affair, it would be nobody’s business be- 
yond those immediately concerned ; but it is a matter in which the 
whole city is interested, and as there are such strong reasons why 
the casting of the statue should have been intrusted to Philadel- 
phia founders there should be still stronger reasons for sending the 
work elsewhere. Ifthere are any such reasons, will the Fairmount 
Park Art Association oblige the public by making them known? 

The committee of the association having the matter in charge 
recently, in conjunction with the Park Commissioners, made a final 
decision with regard to the site of the Meade Memorial. The lo- 
cation selected is a prominent point in front of Belmont Mansion, 
and overlooking the Parade Ground. This is a commanding po- 
sition, eminently well suited to the character and purpose of the 
work. On this site the statue will be visible over a wide area of 
the Park, and will constitute a distinguished feature of the land- 
scape. 

Phe present intention is to inaugurate the memorial on Deco- 
ration Day, assuredly the most appropriate occasion that could be 
selected. The statue is to stand on a massive rough-hewn granite 
base, and the time is somewhat short for laying the foundations. 
The work will depend partly on the forwardness of the season, but 
it is expected that the frost will be out of the ground presently, 








and the construction can then be vigorously pressed. If the in- 
—— takes place on Decoration Day, as proposed, it will prob- 
ably be marked by public ceremonies of an impressive character, a 
grand military pageant and a banquet at Belmont being possible 
parts of the programme. 





A Paris letter to the London press states that Munkacsy gave 
a feast to his friends on the announcement of the sale of his pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,” toMr. Wanamaker. The letter states, 
as if on the authority of the artist, that the price paid was 600,000 
francs, or, say, about $120,000. It has also veen stated from Paris 
that the poe is to be publicly exhibited in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, but from recent information obtained here 
it seems that nothing has yet been positively decided as to what 
will be done with the work after the close of the New York Exhi- 
bition on the Ist of May. 


A press letter from Baltimore gives the following information 
of interest as to Mr. Walters’ collection and galleries: In the large 
— gallery, which has been completely rearranged, there have 

een added the three most remarkable pictures that have in a long 
time found their way to America, ‘‘ The Crucifixion ” and the “Sea 
of Galilee,” by Delacroix, and the ‘‘ Landscape with Cattle,” by 
ee all of which were in the celebrated exhibition of the Hun- 
dred Masterpieces which was held in Paris in 1883. Mr. Walters 
has issued a little volume, very tastefully and beautifully made, 
with the title of ‘‘ Notes Upon Certain Masters of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Itis from the pen of Albert Wolff, the great French 
critic, and it gives a very interesting personal sketch of Delacroix, 
Corot, Millet, Diaz, Troyon, Decamps, Rousseau, Daubigny, and 
Fromentin, as well as an estimate of the work of each. It is 
timely and full of interest, particularly in view of the remarkable 
er of all of those artists which he has effected in his 
collection. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ye oo numbers have now appeared of the Swiss Cross, whose 

features we have hertofore alluded to. The name is not 
happily chosen, but the periodical itself promises well. It has all 
the advantages of age in the experience of its editor and its pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. H. Ballard and Mr. N. D. C. Hodges. These issues 
are well gotten-up, handsomely illustrated, and filled with matter 
which is valuable from any point of view, but especially suited to 
the audience it seeks to interest. Part of the space is occupied by 
letters from members of the Agassiz Association, reports of as- 
semblies, etc., and other such methods of interchange of matter 
between the members. This is of course just what is wanted to 
keep the members interested and active, and in this direction the 
magazine can hardly fail of success. 

The new German explosive ‘“‘roburite,” which is expected to 
surpass in destructiveness the new French explosive “ melinite,” 
is thus mentioned by an English paper on the occasion of the trial 
of its properties at the iron works of Heenan & Froude, Newton 
Heath, Manchester. ‘Nothing has yet been divulged as to its 
composition, except the somewhat vague statement that it ‘con- 
sists of two safe non-explosive and perfectly harmless substances, 
of such a nature that they may be stored or transported without 
special restrictions.’ Chief among the advantages claimed for it 
are the safety with which it can be manipulated, its great power 
in comparison with other explosives (it is said to be 25 per cent. 
stronger than dynamite), and the absence of those noxious gases 
which are so often produced by the use of other explosives. It is 
intended for use in mines and quarries, for torpedoes, for military 
purposes, and for blasting operations generally. Experiments 
were made with the view of illustrating the great power of the 
mixture, which is used in precisely the same manner as dynamite. 
To explode it an intense flash of flame is necessary. The flame is 
produced in the ordinary way by means of a fuse. Between 3 
and 4 oz. of the mixture were brought to bear on a steel rail }$ 
inch thick, with the result that the rail was cracked right through, 
and by the use of a similar quantity a thick plate of superior steel 
was indented to the extent of 3 inches. The explosion of 8 oz. of 
the roburite broke completely in two a plate of cast iron 8 inches 
thick, which had previously en used for anvil purposes. 

The Italian Government have, it is understood, just completed 
arrangements which will seriously affect the large firms of English 
marine engineers. Hitherto the evgines for their colossal battle 
ships have been manufactured in England, but the Italian Govern- 
ment have now determined to construct the machinery required 
for the naval services in Italy, and arrangements have ean made 
with a native firm at Genoa for supplying propelling engines of the 
enormous force of 12,000, to 20,000, and 25,000 horse-power re- 
spectively for vessels now in course of construction at Spezia and 
Castellamare. The manufacture of the engines will be under the 
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supervision of three English engineers who have been expressly 
engaged for the purpose. One will undertake the duty of instruc- 
tor of fitters, another that of inspector of boiler makers, while the 
third is to perform the function of chief inspector, and will have 
to certify that the engines are fit for naval service before they are 
taken over by the government from the contractors. 

It has been reported to President Bowditch, of the Ridgefield 
Athletic Club of Albany, that the toboggans on the club chute 
have been timed at the point of greatest speed, which is when 
they leave the chute and strike the ground, and found to attain a 
velocity of ninety-three miles an hour. The timing calculations 
were carefully made and repeated again and again by a civil en- 
gineer. If they are not fallacious, the toboggan is the fastest of 
vehicles, and outstrips even the iceboat. 








DRIFT. 


age ge the treaty with the Tonga Islands, the New York Tribune 

says: “It is amusing to learn that Secretary Bayard has been urging 
upon Senators the importance of keeping in American hands the control of 
the trade of the Pacific Ocean. When the present Administration came into 
power, there was a line of steamers running between San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia. That line had done much to develop American trade with Australia, 
New Zealand and various South Scaislands. If it had been properly sup- 
ported by adequate mail contracts, it would have continued to carry the 
American flag regularly to that quarter of the world, the Hawaiian and 
Tonga groups being directly in its track. Postmaster-General Vilas had no 
desire to promote the Nation’s commerce by “ mail subsidies.” He was un- 
willing to pay over to American lines the compensation which Congress had 
expressly voted. As one of the results of his hostility to the steamship com- 
panies, the Australian steamers of the Pacific Mail Company were taken off. 
This was a staggering blow to American commerce in the Suuth Seas. If 
the Administration expects to restore the Nation’s prestige in that quarter 
of the high seas by negotiating fantastic treaties and bargaining for defence- 
less coaling-stations, it is credulous indeed.” 





A Berlin despatch, of the 28th ult., says: A despatch from Strasburg to 
the Berlin Post announces that the Government ha. .s;ued an order for the 
dissolution of the Union of Alsatian Choral Societies, it being suspected that 
the union has assisted the objects of the French League of Patriots. It is 
further reported that the laws dealing with these societies will be rigorously 
enforced; that the measure forbidding French military men to stay in 
Alsatia except on a special permit will be applied to civillians, and that so- 
cieties whose rules forbid the admission of Germans to membership, or so- 
cieties which, as a matter of common knowledge, exclude Germans, will be 
dissolved. 





One trouble with the Democracy of Hamilton county is that they have 
learned the trick of changing the ballots after they have been put in the 
box. The Democracy of Hamilton county must take a new departure. I’m 
going to speak right out in meeting here, too. The mistake that was made 
here, and I’m going to say it, was in 1885 in letting some Demccrats ally 
themselves with some Republicans, in the Committee of One Hundred, in 
the denunciation and pursuit of fraud, instead of taking hold of the matter 
themselves, as Tilden and O'Connor did in New York, as a Democratic job. 
Letting the past alone and looking only to the future, the duty of the De- 
mocracy of Hamiltoa county is this: Never fagain—never again allow an 
honorable man to contempiate, as I had to with shame my name ac- 
credited with 936 votes I never received in the Fourth Ward, and my friend, 
Judge Foraker, in Precinct A. Fourth Ward, accredited with 46 only, when 
he certainly received nearly 200. Let it be known that when a rascal is nom- 
inated for office on the Democratic ticket he is not a Democratic candidate ; 
that when nominations are bought and sold they are not Democratic nomin- 
ations; and that when dishonest methods are resorted to, the promoters of 
the frauds are to be pursued even into the penitentiary where they belong. 
— Speech ef Ex-Gov. Hoadly. 





There are local developments of codperation here aud there through the 
country that are welcome reading. The great Cambria iron works at Johns- 
town, Pa., which employs 6,500 persons, has decided to make its “ company 
store” a codperative concern. It sells $1,000,000 a year in goods, ‘The capi- 
tal will be $200,000. Holdings by any one person are limited. Dividends 
cannot go above 10 per cent. Stockholders have a first claim for 6 per cent, 
Then all purchasers of $10 worth of goods have 3 per cent. off; then the 
stockholders, if there is still further profit, may have their dividend raised 
to.10 per cent. Above 10 per cent. all profit goes to customers in a rebate 
on purchases. 





The failure of the General Deficiency bill to pass Congress—a failure due 
solely to the delays in the Democratic House—will cause serious detriment 
to the country. It not only prevents for nearly four months the extension 
of the free-delivery system, but it contained provisions for supplying press- 
ing demands for postal cards and postage stamps, the denial of which may 
seriously embarrass the Postoftice Departmentand the public. The legal 
machinery of the Government will alsobe disarranged during the remaind- 
er of the fiscal year, as no money will be available for jurors’, witnesses’, or 
marshals’ fees, and many prisoners, notably those confined at Fort Smith, 
Ark., cannot be tried for months tocome. A number of soldiers’ claims, ag- 
gregating $700,000 which had been certified by the Treasury, will also fail of 
settlement. 





At the foot of Box Hill, in one of the lovely valleys of the Surrey 
downs, a cottage stands, half hidden by encircling trees. A little space of 


flowers spreads before it, an old yew hedge screens the garden from curious 
passing eyes. 


Within, for the privileged who pass the gate, an apple-bor- 








dered walk leads up the slope to a terrace underneath some hanging woods, 
where Mr. Meredith has built himself a study. Here, toward sunset, the 
fortunate may meet Mr. Meredith himself coming down between the apple- 
trees. He is serviceably shod, he usually carries a stout stick in his hand, 
the head — iron-gray now—is held erect, the eyes kindle to light beneath 
thoughtfully knit brows, the mouth, for those who know him, seems ever 
ready to break into sonorous speech. He has come down prepared to walk 
and talk. These walks and talks are among the great enjoyments of his 
friends, and as round the neighborhood of Rydal Water in an older genera- 
tion, so round the neighborhood of Box Hill now must hang many a lasting 
association of intellectual pleasure.—Flora L. Shaw, in New Princeton Review. 





Northern Idaho—the Pan-handle they call it out there—is cut off from 
the main body of the territory by a range of highly impracticable moun- 
tains. The result is that Northern Idahoans having business at the territo- 
rial capital have to make a long, round-about journey which takes them out 
of the territory, to get there. This is inconvenient as well as expensive, 
and they are practically unanimons in the desire to be annexed to Washing- 
ton Territory. A bill for that purpose was prepared. The delegate and del- 
egate-elect from Idaho both warmly favored it. It was unanimously re- 
ported in both branches of Congress, and passed with general approval. Mr. 
Cleveland refused to sign it. His only reason, so far as known, was that a 
federal officer in the territory, one of his own new appointees. had written 
a letter to him advising him not to sign it! 





Mr. Reed of Maine says the recent Congress “ failed to do its most im- 
portant work.” It didn’t reduce the surplus: it didn’t provide for the de- 
fense of the country; it refused to admit to the family of States the three 
great territories of the northwest—“ a denial of the right of local self-gov- 
ernment to 800,000 American citizens.” He further says: ‘ On thesurplus, 
twice Mr. Morrison with his column marched up a hill and then marched 
down ; twice Mr. Randall with his contingent could have been seen with 
good glasses making time on what seemed to be a bill, until he faded from 
our vision behind a long letter, which, if he understood it himself, marks 
him as the most acute man of our or any age. Meantime the surplus 
remains. Of course the administration will now have to buy bonds 
and worry the banks, or hoard and worry the country. It is 
strange how much reform looks likes incapacity. The great call for 
fortifications and great guns did not have its origin in partisan clam- 
or. Samuel J. Tilden spent the thoughts of his last days on the defenseless 
condition of his country. The Democratic newspapers vied with the Re- 
publican in reiterating his demand. Yet the House of Representatives, 
with a contemptuous disregard of the needs of the country, gave no fortifi- 
cation or ordinance bill for either session. And the country remains not 
only without guns. but without the capacity and appliances to make them. 
It must be fifteen months before another appropriation bill can pass. It will 
take two years to build an eight-inch gun and four to build a sixteen-inch 
gun. Hence we close the Forty-Ninth Congress with no gun for a fortifica- 
tion possible for more than three years. 





Old General Cassius M. Clay was so much discouraged by the smallness 
of the crowd which turned out to hear him in Louisville last week that he 
told the Courier-Journal reporter he was going to cancel all his remaining 
engagements, quit the stump, return to his home at White Hall, and let the 
canvass slide. Apparently he has cheered up a little since, however, as he 
announces that he is still in the field as a candidate for governor, subject to 
the decision of the Republican state convention, In his Louisville speech, 
the fine old fighter said he was a Republican because he believed in protecting 
American industries. Kentucky politicians of the new crop were for free 
trade; not so the dead-and-gone Kentucky statesmen. ‘“ Down in our sec- 
tion of the State,” said General Clay, “we raise wool. The farmers get a 
good profit for the wool ; the manufacturers weave it into cloth; the iabor- 
ers employed at the factories get good prices and are happy. Introduce free 
trade and you ruin our industry.” As to other controverted points, the gen- 
eral announced that he was a temperance man but not a prohibitionist ; con- 
sidered the tobacco habit about as bad as the whisky habit—indeed, person- 
ally preferred the latter ; was for abolishing the internal revenue system, 
root and branch ; wanted a silver dollar equal in purchasing value to the 
gold dollar; was opposed to heaping up mountains of money in the treasury ; 
believed in free popular education; and thought Kentucky needed fewer 
courts and more (and cheaper) justice.— Hartford Courant. 





In a newspaper interview Senator Sherman is reported as saying he is 
“wholly disappointed ” with the results of the late Congress. The House 
should have passed the Senate bills to defend the sea-coast and strengthen 
the navy, and it should also have taken the initiative in the matter of re- 
ducing the taxes; ‘“ the Senate was ready to take hold of tariff revision and 
tariff reduction.” Some of the President’s vetoes strike him as “ indefensi- 
ble,” and he thinks Mr. Cleveland is losing ground with his party, but nev- 
ertheless looks to see him renominated. He is also reported as expressing a 
belief that the bulk of the Mugwump vote will return to the Republican 
party next year—whether or no. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PRINCIPLES OF ART. By John C. Van Dyke. Pp. 291. $1.50. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Roga pi Roma. By William Wetmore Story. Two vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

TALKS ABOUT Law: A Popular Statement of what our law is, and how it is 
administered. By Edmund P. Dole. Pp. 557. $2.00. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

THe Merry MEN, 
Stevenson. Pp, 308. $1.00. 
ner’s Sons. 


Pp. 616. $2.50. 


AND OTHER TALES AND FABLEs. By Robert Louis 
(Paper, $0.35.) New York: Chas. Serib- 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, Treasurer. 


JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


Charles 8S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 


SECUnITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

ks. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C, BULLITT. 





INSURANCE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








Tne American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 


Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
TOTAL AssETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 
$2,220,371.13. 
DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS, E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





MANUFACTURERS. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 


OFFICE, 208 S. 4rH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 





Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PRILADELPHIA. 











McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad 





THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, Jonn B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
SURPLUS- ----------- $2,395, 450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surpius. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
~~ Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphiat 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, full-paid. 


Conducts a general Banking business. Buys and Sells 
Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London, also on Paris, Berlin and Hamburg. 

Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, etc. 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 
Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith, 
Isaac H. Clothier, Craige Lippincott, 


William Pepper, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 

Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 

John G. Reading, Francis Rawle. 

Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood. 
Walter Garrett. 


